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granted they did their duty. 


ACCQUITTAL OF 


BONNEY, KYDD, JOYCE and HOLCROFT. 


Monday, Reder 1. 


T, HE Court met at nine o'clock. | 
The Attorney G.ucral deſi ed that John Auguſtus Ponney, 


Stewart Kydd, Jeremiah Jovce, and Thomas Holcrof: ſhould be 
brought vp. when thoſe ecnclemen were put to the Bar, 

The following were then tw orn as the Jury, to whom the Pri- 
ſoners, in the ulual form were given in cuſtody. 


THOMAS DIGBY, Foreman. 


LL SATSOR: MARK HUDSON. 
ALEXANDER TROTTER. HENRY BULLOCK. 
ROBEXT MELLISH. JOHN POWSEY. 


WILLIAM HARWOOD. HUGH RONALDS. 


JAMES HA\TGARTH. THOMAS HARRISON, 
ROBERT LEWIS. 


The Attorney Gencral procceded next to o addreſs the Jury 12 
the folloing effect. | | 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 


« The laſt time I had the honour of attending in my pub- 


lic capacity, in this Court, I addreſſed the Jury on the grounds of 
the jr ſecution, and the evidence which I had to produce againſt 


2 priſoner in a ſimilar ſituation of thoſe gentlemen. That Jury 
in the exerciſe of its Conſtitutional FunCtions found the accuſed 


Not Guilty, 


% do not preſume to judge of their verdilt ; I take it for 


duty to conſider what L ought to do, conſiſtently with my duty to 


the Public and the Gentlemen at your Bar, who are part of that 


Public. After mature eontideration and conſultation with other 
gentlemen, 1 have thought it my duty, as I have no other evi. 


dance againſt chem than that which 1 produced ag ainſt the laſt 


gentleman, upon which he was acquitted, to ſuhinit theſe perſons 


for 2cquitt.l. I mall not therefore trouble you with any evi- 
dence. 


Chief Justice. Gentlemen of the Jury, as there has been no 
evidence called on the part of the Crown, you will of courſe find 
the priſoners not guilty, 

The Jury immed. ately pronounced a verdict 1 not guilty—and 
Metis, Bunney, Kydd, and Joyce, retired. | | 

Ar, tiolcroft. Gentlemen of the Jury— 
Cricf Jufiice, You have > acquitted, , and aber ſuch an ac- 
* 


After his acquittal it became my 


c 
5 


11 
quittal, Mr, Holcroft, I do not ſee that there is great room af- 
for ed for obſervation. I ſhouid think it the bcti way to follow 
the cx: mple of thole wh have juſt retired. ; 
Mr. H lere, fuer, man, mv Lord, muſt act according to 
the beſt of his judgment? my udament tells me that it is my 


duty to addiefs a few word, to the Court, thus openly in the 
face of my country, upon the haidſhips I have fo undeſcrvedly 


ſu kercd. | 

Chef Trifitcr, You have no right to addieſs a word, Sir, to 
the Jury, after being acquitted in the manner you have juſt been; 
bur I do not wiſh to hold you ta that right, conduct yourſelf pro- 
perly, and I ſhall have no with to ſtop you. 


Mr. Holero tl. My Lord, I have well eonfiderd what I have 


to lay. Whether my judgment and that of your Lordſhip's will 
agree I cannot foreknow. What I have to fav procecds from the 
dictates of an honeft and well-intentioncd mind, that will not 
ſwerve in the leaſt from the ſtricteſt line of duty. | 

Chief Juſtice. Theſe dictates muſt be properly timed; it is 
quite out of the queſtion to take up the time of the Court in this 
manner. and obſtruct the public buſineſs. 


Mr. Holcraſt. I will not detain the Court more than half an 


Hae. 


Chief Juſtice. Half an hour ! that is quite out of the 


ueſtion. | 
2 Mr. Ho.croft. After having ſuffered the injuſtice and cruelty 
which I think J have ſuffered. 0 
Chief Juſtiec. You have been dealt with moſt honourably by 
the Attorney General. You ought not to complain of injuſtice, 


becauſe, in doing fo, you accuſe your Country, who have put you 
on vour trial. You can have no extraordinary hardſhip to com- 


plain vi, vou voluntarily brought yourſelf into cuſtody, and have 

been treated mildly and honourable by the Attorney General. 

You muſt withdraw, Sir. | | ve, 
[Here was a general cry of Withdraw.) 

Mr. Holcroft. As it ſeems to ba the with of the Court, I ſha!l 
withdraw. If I have been wrong, I an torr: hat T have had not 
mor. underſtanding. 1 always determine to dem-an my ielf ſo as 
to have the good opinion of ni2nkind, It is not my di: fire or my 
wiſh to be confidered as an obſtinate or trouble me man. I had 
ſomething to ſav of importance to my County, but as I am pre- 
cluded from C.lircring m ſentiments on the ſubiect, I ſhall take 


ſome other means of publiſhing what | think of che buſineſs. 


Chef tec. ou had better take care, fir, you may bring 
ycurſelf into another ſcrape, after i:av.ng been extricated from 


- Wits; - 


Mr, Hol-rif.. I am very willing to ſafer in what 1 think 
(Mr. Heleraſt Hen rei ired.) 


- 
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THE TRIAL or 


JOHN THELWALL. 


FIRST DAY. 


Mondays December 1. 


my R. THELWALL was put to the bar; when he was 


deſired to challenge the Jurors as they came to the 


| book to be ſworn, and before they were ſworn he ſhould be 
heard. He ſaid, he referred that to his Counſel. 


The whole pannel of Jurors, the ſame as in the caſe of 


Hardy and Tooke, were firſt called over, and afterwards 


the defaulters. 5 
Thoſe who attended were then ealled a ſecond time, 


wrhen the Counſel on both ſides had an opportunity of 


challenging. 5 | 
Names of the Jurors appointed to try Mr. Thelwall. 
ADAM STEINNIET Z, ANDREW BURT, 
J. PAINE, f. STEVENS, 
J. MERCER, JONATHAN EAD E, 
RICHARD CARTER, G. AYLWARD, 
NAT. STONARD, Eb. HILL, 
105. NMC. - ©. JOS. AINSLIE. 
Ni. Percival opended the pleadings. - 
Mir. Serjeant Adair roſe, at twelve o'clock, to open this 
calc, on the part of the proſecution. He obſerved, that 


his Majeſty's Attorney and Solicitor Genera), having with 


great abilities gone through that laborious and important 
duty impoſed on them, by the ſituation which they fo 
honourably filled, and having laid before the Court the two 
firſt caſes on that indictment, it fell, he ſaid, to his ſhare, 
however unequal to the ta{k, to ſtate to the Gentlemen of 


the Jury the nature and circumſtances of the charge, pon 
which it would be their duty to decide. Before he entered 


© 
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into the particular circumſtances of tlic caſe, hie was aw rare, 
that aſter what had already paſied, after the deciſton of the 
two former Jurics upon the ſame indictment, after what 
had paſſed in their preſence that very morning, he might 
be aſked in the outſet, why he did not ſpare them and 
himſelf the trouble of entering into the particulars of tins 
0 After what had paſſed in Court that morning, when 

ie Attorney General had conducted himſelf with that 
kan nh and honour, with that reſpect to a Court and Jury 
of his country, and with that tenderneſs and rc gard to the 
liberty of lis fellow ſubjects, winch, in his opinion, had 
marked his character, had ſo honourably dilltingwfhed his 
conduct, he might be aſked, why he was not inclined to 
follow ſo honourable an example, Happy ſhould he have 
been to have imitated ſuch an 33 could he have done 
it, in this case, conſiſtently w. his duty. He thought he 
could give an auler de tl C auc ſon, and it mult be a ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer, He dectared, that example bad no refer- 
ence whatever to the caſe which it was his duty to lay 
before tliem. When. he made that declaration, he w ould 
ex Pla n to them the reaſous, and then it would be for them 
to decide. There were two q elt ons of fact compri iſed, 
not only in this, but in every other indctment. Tue one 
was Mlicther de crime deſcribed 3 the indictment was 
committed at all. The exittence of the crime was the firit 
question. If that was not aiccrtained, there was an end 
of the charge altogether. When its exittence was proved, 
the next queſtion was, by whom that crime had bee: per- 
petrated; and whether there was ſat!stactory evidence to 
bring it home to the priſoner at the bar. Tue Jury would 


| fad it very mater; al ior their attention throughout th's whole 
enquiry, to Keep thole qusſtions ditinct in their minds. 


It was not more material for tie Þ rp ſe of enquiry for the 
public, that it was in order to do jult cc to the priſoner, 
For there was no ron « to enquire e into the a of the 
priſoner, unleſs the exiſtence of the olience was diſtinctly 
proved; and he ſhould be the lult man in the Vi ock, from 
the gen-ral exiſtence of the crime, to draw any inferences 
injurious to the pritoner, exccpt ſo ſar as he vas impl.cated 
by clear and ſatiefactory cvidence; in the crime &.teribed 
in the iudictment. They would conſide iy chat thou;;h the 
Gentleman at the bar was compriſed with many others 5 
the ſame indictm ent, yet the queſtion upon thie caſe of cac! 
of them was in its nature, and mult be as pertectly diltinet 


which we lived, and which ſecured to us, 


L483 
as if it had been brought before them on different and ſe- 
parate charges. The exiſtence of the offence, with reſpect 
tid all of them, was neceſiary to be proved; but the appli- 
cation of the evidence to each particular priſoner, formed 
a caſe az diſlinct in point of jullice and reaſon, as any 
queſtion could be from another. Ife ſaid, he was far from 
being ſorry, that in this caſe, he had the honour of addreſ- 
ſing ſome ef thoſe who had been Jurors on a former trial. 
He was not ſorry for it, becauſe the diligent attention, 
and the ſtrict propriety with which they went through that 
Inborlous, painful, and important duty, which their ſitnation 
called upon them to diſcharge, ſatisited his mind, and he 
believed the mind of every other man, that they had an 
axious achr2 to diſcuarye that duty with integrity, fidelity, 
and impirtiality, between the public and the priſoner. The 
Gentlemen who were upon the firſt Jury knew the mo- 
tives that influenced their minds 1n giving their verdict. 
He was perſuaded, and he ſpoke with confidence, that when 
they had heard the evidence, it would be his duty to lay be- 


fore them, the ground on which their verdict would go, 


would have no application to the firſt caſe. He could ſtate 
that with confidence, for a variety of reaſons, In the firit 


place, he had the opinion of the Court, that the facts al- 


ledged in the indictment, if clearly and ſatisfactorily proved, 
were ſuſſicient in point ot law, to ſupport the charge of 
High Treaſon. Had it been therwite there would, long 

azo, have been an end to the proceedings, and Juries would 
not have been kept from day to day, he had almoſt ſaid for 
we-ks, from their wives and families, in order to decide that 
which tiey had decided. He was confident, that the evi- 
dence he was poſſeſſed of, was ſuch as could not poſſibly 
leave a doubt of the exiſtence of ſuch a conſpiracy as that 
{lated in the indictment, aud therefore it was, that, what- 
ever he might feel of the motives of the former Jury, they 
were motives that applied wholly to that priſoner, and did 


- uot apply to this priſoner. 


Before he entered into the particulars of the evidence, it 


would be neceflary, perhaps, to call their attention a little 


more particularly to the nature of the charge. The charge 


was that of the ligheſt offence which the law knew. The 


law of this country, on the one hand, had wiſely provided 


tor the ſecurity and protection of that government under 


peace, happineſs, 
C.2 | = 
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tranquility, life, and liberty; while, on the other hand, the 
proceedings for the prifoner were, of all others the moſt fa- 
vourable. The charge was the compalling the death of- the 
King. | | s 

Here the learned Seijeant went into the ſtatute of 25 Ed- 
ward III. pointed out tle diſtinct heads of High "Treaton, 
as enumerated in the ſtatute, and obſerved, that the preſent 
charge muſt be brought under ſome one or other of. theſe 
tpecies. The overt- acts, by which were to be underſtood 


the means of accompliſhing the end, were as various and 


e:tenfive as the difierent minds of men; and therefore it 
ws alſolutely impoſſible to deſcribe them in any poſitive 
flatute. To covict a man of High Treaſon, it was not ne- 
eeſſary that he ſhould have a direct and immediate purpoſe 
of taking away the natural life of the King. It was a ſuf- 
ficient overt-a&t of compaſſing the death of the King to 
do any act, which directly tended to reſtrain the King of 
his perſonal liberty, to deprive him againit lis will and con- 
ſet, of his Royal State and Authority, or, in the words of 
the indictment, to depoſe him from his Royal State, even 
if it were poſſible to be for the direct purpoſe of protecting 
the life of the King. To reſtrain him of his liberty, and to 
oblige him to exereiſe, under compulſion, his juſt and law- 
ful authority, would amount to High Treaſon, in com paſſ. 
ing the King's death. He ſhould not, after the long dit- 


cuſſions that had taken place, waſte his own ſtrength, or 
P Stn, 


their attention, in enlarging upon the ſubject. If he had 


miſtaken the law, he would aſterwards be ſet right by the 


Court. | | 
Ihe learned Serjeant next conſidered the nature of overt- 
acts. There were nine of them in the preſent indictment, 
aud the formal proof of any one of them was ſuthcient to 
ſupport the charge of High Treaſon. In favour of the ſub- 
ject, it was neceſſary that indictments for High Treaſon 


thould be more ſpecific than any other indictments. It was 
ſuſſicient in all indictments for felony, to deſcribe the gene- 


ral nature of the offence charged. But ia High Treaſon, it 
was alſo necellary to ſtate the overt.ats by which that 
chargc was to be ſupported. And he would venture to ſay, 
that no indictment for High Treaſon was good, without 
{tating the overt · acts: but ſuch an indictment ought to be 


quaſhed, and the time of the jury ought not to be taken up 
n trying an indictment for High Treaſon, if the overt- acts 


ſtated, even though proved, did not ſupport the ſpecies of 
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1 
treaſon deſcribed, All the overt-aꝗs ſtated in the preſeat 
indictment, were charged to be Cone for the purpoſe. Th 
overturning the eſtabliſhed Government 0: TH c Kin Zdom, aud 
to depoſe the King from his royal auth, TY. 

The firſt overt-1ct che rgcd was, t at th 5 was to be done 
through the medium of a Ge ner; 1 Convent! 1 cf the p cople. 
Was it poſſible to overturn the rule and Jovcrument of the 
Kingdom, without depofing the King. The rſt of th-le 
allegations, therefore, was Cu neceffary.: The lalt was 
mere ſurpluſage. | 

He obſerved, that four of the priſoners he: chat morn- 
ing been acquitted, he had almo't ſaid by the content, or, 
more properly ſpæaking, by the forbearance oa the Attor- 
ney General. Ihe time when the Attorney Gens ral did 


A. 


that honourable act, was allo to be cont ed It was donc 


at a time when its primary object was to prev ent thoſe per- 
ſons themſelves from ſufferin one 10ta more of ſeverity, or 
one moment of ſeverity more than publ:c juſtice required. 
But their being acqu! itted at that time, gave the priſoner at 
the bar a moſt import. ant advantage, in being now able to 
call upon them as witneiſes, who were formerly charged as 
accomplices of his crimes. 

The jury would find, that the general complexion of the 


evidence, was this, that a number of Societies, acting by 


regular and eſtabliſhed correſpondence, communicated with 
each other, and acted under the guidance and direction or 
the two principal Societies in this metropolis, of one of 
which the priſoner at the bat was one of the moſt active 

members, for the expreſs purpoſe of carrying into effect 
their viſionary project of a Reform, not by any application 
to Parliament, but by their own authority. They intended 


to reform thoſe abuſcs which they fancied to exilt, not by 


the laws of the country, nor by the legiſluture of the coun- 
try, but by their own laws. It would be incumbent on thoſe. 


ou tae part of the proſecution, to ſhew, that this was the 


real, uadoubted object, which the leaders of thoſe Societies 
had 1a their minds. From ſome yours: of the evidence, it 
appeared to have been their profeffed purpoſe, Though it 


was but ſcldom men acted ſo openly A the commiſſion of 
crimes, as to ſay we mean to depoſe the King, it is our in- 
tention to ſubvert the conſtitution of the country, &c. — 

Theſe were profeſſions but ſeldom made; but thoſe who 
had ſuch intentions generally concealed them, and wiſhed 
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the Wort! to believe from their hroſeſſons, that they 100 d 
Jom different motives; To op the progreſs of theſe So— 
CictCs required the iuterpo e of Cover ment, and the 
irons hand of the law, for the protect:on of Government, 

Which had heen h. as down to us from our anccltors, and 
of that conſtitutian which kad ſecured 87 5 85 w.aith, prof- 
perity, and ha hd. nes. The y felt ” 54.1 4c 05 cd all thofe 

Lleſſin w in an eminem deirce,, as ſubjects © X the Govern— 
ment of England. A Ul crowd men, U:cr fore. and he hoped 


there Was K Freut Ma Fu y in tlie pation of that Cſcriptions 


would fet their tac es aga in all ſuch attempts. 


en engaged in this deſperate 1 with ſome colour- 


able object or pretences wit ach w elitlead others, Ic s wicked 


han themic . '©5, to co-operate wit u them to a certain point, 
in purſuance of then ſeeret gurpoſes, and without being coli- 
ſcious of their oiect. It was nec Hay for them to have 
ſome plauſible pretext to clude the attention of government, 

and the. puniſhment of the Jaws. It was alſo neceſſary to 
clude the enquiiy of every dfcription of men, wh o, at bett, 
would ſhudder at the name ef High Treaſon. But they 
pointed to another object, waking the” r agents ſubſcrvieut 
to their own ends, and conccaling Hom = m their real de- 
ſigna, till they had gone too deep to retract That was the 
way in which theſe deſigus were carried on. Thoſe perſons, 


in acting in defiance of the Parliament, Proicicd an intention 


to Reform the Commons Houſe of Farliament; and there 
was no human government that did not need correction and 


reform; and if opinions on that tub: ct were well digeſted, 


and conveyed through thoſe channels which the law 1 the 


country pointed out, they might be ere en That 


might be the caſe, if « opinions were delivered in a reſpectful 
manner, and in obedience to the law. W a e a Retorm iu 


the Houle of Commons was or was not neceſfary, he ſhould 


not then diicuis. But whether that was a wiſe or fooliſh 
meaſure; whether it was right or wrong; he would venture 
to affirm, that every attempt to bring t! unt about, otherwiſe 
than by thoſe holding the governme; at of the country, withe 
out the anthority, and againſt the will of Parliament, was 
High Treaſon by the law of England, Was the Engliſh 
Conltitution—W as that glorious fabric that had been grow- 

Ing up, and maturing ncarer and nearer to perfection (though 
no human inſtitution could ever attain i:) by the accumulated 
wiſdom and experience of ages, to be overturned by the spe- 


culat ions of modern philoſophers? Was it to ſubverted, be- 


F093 
cauſe the London Correſponding Society had thought it 
neccſſary it ſhould, and boew! " they had taken the means 
to do it? It was for the Jury to determine, whether they were 
ready to adopt modern plans cf Refor. en, at the nix of the 
lives, liberties, an prope ty of the milions of inhabitants 
of this happy iſland? Wold they wiſh to plunge themſelves 
and their country into the miſerable condition of a neigh. 
b »vring nation, which could not be rend without horror, and 
of the truth of which poſterity would doubt? 

No man ever attacked the King without ſome fair pro- 
feſſions about grievances, &e. But in lating this caſe, he 


| thonght he could prove to them by evidence, that would 
leave no doubt upon their minds, tha: however fir the pro- 


ſeſſions of theſe Soc ieticg were, although their profeſſed ob- 
ject was a Parliamentary Reform, that no ſuch thing was the 
ſecret purpoſe of the heart of the priſoner at the bar. But 
how were the ſ-cret purpoſes of meu's hearts to be diſcover- 
cd? Not by the proteilions they made, not by the pretexts 
they held out to the ignorant and uywary ; but by their own 
acts, coupled with their declarations, and by comparing their 
declarations at one time, with their ecclarations at another. 
A man's declarations ought to be conitrued in a manner 


molt favourable to himſelf, yet he by no means admitted that 


they were to be ſo conſtrued, if they contradicted other de- 
clarations made at the "a time, He was incliaed, in all 
caſes that were realiy d: oubtful, to go on the ſide of mercy; 


but he could never conceive it to be the duty of a Jury to 
throw away their own under{tzndings, to prolſume every 


thing controry to the fact, contrary to probability, and to 


common le -nle, in order to get rid of a charge which affected 
the Jife of a fellow creature. They onzht to weigh the 


charge fairly, with favour to the priſoner, but at tle ſame 
time with ſome attention to the intereits of tae public. The 
deciſion of a Jury on ſuch a queſtion was very innportant; it 
was a queſtion in v hich their conſeienecs were deeply con- 
cerned, it was aquc lion in which their conſciences, directin 

the application they could make of their ow underſtandings, 


ought to guide them in the rizht way, in wich they thould 


be equally indifferent to the power. of the Crown, or the 


applauſe of a mob I. bey mould 300k into their own hearts. 


and aſk them -- Are we, or are we nut in poſſcllion of incon- 


trovertiblc facts? Is it not” beyond a rcaſonabic doubt, that 
che party is guilty of the « crime e imputed to him? This, in 


. we. - 5 
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all caſes, is the buſineſs of Jorics, who are ang ious to diſcharge 
their duty frithfully and couftient on:. 

There were two points with r-ip.ci to theſe Societies 
their real object and their pro Hd object. "Theor profeſſed 
object was a Parliamentary Reform, as expreſſed in their 
own words, by all legal and conſtitutionel means for eſlect-— 
ing this, or any other Reform: it mult be done by the law 
and government of the country. If it was done through 
any other Channel than the King, Lords, and Commons, 
it was effected by illegal and unconſtitutional means. They 
laid, in ſo many words, it was to be brought about by their 
own authority, and therefore by illegal means, which might 
be dangerous to the public, and fatal to themfelves. "Their 
real object was, that which was charged in the indikment; 
from the nature of the evidence, he ſhould undertake to 
ſatisfy them of the truth of the charge, by evidence, both 
afhrmative and negative. He u might content himſelf with 
ſhewing them what was the intention of the priſoner; but he 
ſhould go farther, and ſhew them what was not his inten— 
tion. He ſhoald ſhew them his intentions were to ſubvert 
the Government of the kingdom, and that his intention 
was not to produce a Reform by legal aud conſtitutional 
means. „ b 

He ſaid, he ſhould ſtate to the Jury a little more parti- 
cularly, the nature of that Socicty, of which he ſhould 
hercaſter prove the priſoner was a molt active and leading 
member, the nature of that inſtitution, and the connection 
it had with other Socictics of a ſimilar Ceſcription, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. 5 . 

The learned Serjeant here went into a minute hiſtory of 
the London Correſponding Socicty, ſhewed how admirably 
it was, formed for cluding tile obſervations and ſuſpicions 
of Government, till it became extremely formidable. The 
time too at which it was formed was extremely material for 
the conſideration of the Jury. It was at a time, the moſt 
critical and the molt dangerous to every eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment, that ever occurred in the hiſtory of the World: for 
it was inſtituted at a time of a progreſiive Revolution in 
the neighbouring kingdom of France; a Revolution, every 
ſtep of which, beyond the firſt, had been marked with cha- 
racters of blood and deſolation; and this Sccicty ſpread 
itſelf oa the very model of thoſe Societies in France, which 
had been the principal inftruments of that Revolution; and 
that had acted a principal part in thoſe ſhocking ſcenes with 
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which it was ſtrongly marked. It was formed on the prin” 
ciple of the Jacobin Club, with its affiliated Societies; 
though it was neither ſo powerful nor fo numerous. Thoſe 
Societies opened a correſpond:nce with France, firit by 
addreſſing the Jacobins, and then the Convention- What 
they had to do with a Parliamentary Reform in England, 
the Gentlemen of the Jury would decide. They ſhewed 
the {trongelt inclination to receive into their arms, the per- 
ſons in that country, who were ſtaincd with blood. 

One of the ſirſt objects of thoſe Societies was, to circu- 
late with a degree of induſtry unprecedented, a number of 
different publications, which would ſorm a material part for 
their conlideration. Their profeſſed object in this was to 
enlighten the minds of their countrymen, to remove what 
they called their prejudices, and to 1mpreſs on them true 
ideas and notions of the nature of Government and their 
own rights. They could never have circulated thoſe books 
unleſs the doctrines and principles contained in them were 
ſuch as they thought fit to be adopted. They could not 
poſſibly ſtate any other view they had in the circulation of 
thoſe publications, but that their principles ſhould be 
adopted by the people, for the purpoſe of enlightening 
their minds, 

This idea was entertained : among them ſo early as May 
4th, 1792. A letter of that date was ſent from the Socie- 
ties at Norwich, to the London Conſtitutional Society, 

ſtating, Thomas Paine and Joel Bariowe, as their Literary 
Repreſentatives. The learned Serjeant made a very able 
comment on that letter. He alſo alluded to other letters, 
from which it appeared, that the works of theſe two writers 
had been adopted and approved of by all the Societies in 
town and country; and that ſome of the Societies had en- 
tered into a ſubicription to ſupport Paine againſt the proſe- 
cution that was commenced againſt his Second Part of the 
Rights of Man. He hoped it would not be conlidered as 
uncandid in him, to defire the Jury to judge of the prinei- 
7 and views of thoſe different Societies from theſe works. 

e ſaid, he ſhovld take the liberty of reading a few paſſages 
from the ſecond Part of the Riglits of Man, to ſhew what 
were the objects and principles inculcated in it. It was there 
ſaid, that all the governments that had hitherto ſubſiſted in the 
world particularly the Governments noweltabliſhed in Europe, 
and more eſpecially the government of England, had been all 
founded on falſe piinciples, not roaring the true cads of 
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ſociety, and all of them inconſiſtent and incompatible with 
the Rights of Man. With reſpect to this country, in parti- 
cular, he laughed at the idea of our having any Conltitution 
at all. They had been all in deluſion; and it had not been 
till the preſeat time they had made that diſcovery ; and that 
which had been the boaſt of this country, was a mere dream. 
The Englith Conſtitution, by which this little iſland had 
been raiſed to he equal to a great country; by which we had 
been happy, and not in name, but in fact, had been the object 
of euvy and admiration to all ſurrounding nations; by which 
we had lived, and had been protected at once in our perſonal 


ſafcty, in our propery, in our domeſtic happincſs,and above all 


in our liberty. That though it has been felt for ages, that 
theſe arc the ſubſtantial bleflings of this Conſtitution ; yet, 
according to Mr. Paine, we were totally miſtaken, and we 


had no Conllitution et all. His next principle was, that no 


Conititution could ex'ſt where there were either Hereditary 
Governors, or Hereditary Legiſlators. In order to have a 


Conſtitution, we muſt take away the King and the Houſe of 


Lords. He was ſo far from recommending a Parliamentary 
Reform, that he ſaid it was merely nugatory. It was all 
nonſenſe, The Government of this country could not 
be expected to make that Reform; that they could not do 
it ; that they had not power to do it, and that no body 
could do it, but the people themſclves. The learned Ser- 
jeant next read a number of paſſages from the ſecond part 
of the Rights of Man, to confirm the obſervations he laid 
down. When he had finiſhed them, he ſaid, if he were to 
read all the paſſages to that effect, he mult read through the 
whole of the book. | | 
He ſaid there was one favourite idea that went through all 
theſe publications, aud that was, that the expence of the 
Monarchy of this country was calculated at a million ſterling 
a year, Phat however was an impudent falſchood within 
the knowledge of the writer, and of every body except tlie 
ignorant, on whom only it was cal:ulated to make any im- 
preſſion. Out of the million, the eltabliſhment of Ambaſe 
ſadors abroad, and the judicial eſtabliſtunents at home, &c, 
every expence incident to the Government of the State, was 
paid, the expenditure of the Army and Na«y excepted. 
He next conſidered the marks of Joel Barlow, aud firit his 
letter addreſſed to the National Convention, winch had been 
approved by ail tue Societies, and iu which he encourages 
them to depoſe, and of courſe to murder their inrocent aud 
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defenceleſs Prince; and to veſt all the powers of governe 
ment in the peaple. He next read a long paſſage from his 
book on Pr.vilec=d Orders, and ſhewed chat publication 
was equally holtile to tue Government and Conſtitution of 

this Country. 
Having given this general account of the theoretical 
opinions and princip'cs of theſe Societies, he next compared 
theſe opinions with their practices, aud confidered how far 
their conduct aud their prinety les acco:icd. To judge of 
their principles by their conduct. he Lale, was the moſt fa- 
vourable, the mom liberal made of judging of them. It 
would ap? er fr om the proc-udings of "ang Societies, not 
what was, but whonrwas not the - obj: ct of their purſuits. The 
Jury w u 2 fins! 1 was a period, not very long ſubſequent 
to che mnie em ot the London Corr ſponding Society, 
When th docictv, and all t others with which it correſ- 


jon tied. wy t down as i Praciph, that all applications to 
Per iat at, for theo ject which they profeſſed to be the 
3 ſole ohe 0 hair: Lt HUGE On Wer: + perfec 11y. nugat tory and 
| froitl-fe 4 bat they had ro expectations of luccet 13, and 
theref r. bote ed not to make any more ar; plications. 
\ IA. r. ach „that the meaſure. was adopted in 1792, 
beben heir Fe Gteſſed object was to obtain a Pa liamentary 


Reim by lea ee conſtitutional means. What would 
have bien their conduct, t, if that had been their object, and 
the ſole object of their iuſtitution. Mall they not fave | im- 
nediatcly, with however much reluctauda, have reſo! ved to 
give vp thot obj. & and vive up their Society. But fo far 
was that from being their coudutt, that tro m the moment 
they were conven, "ail app lication to Parliament to bring 
about that mcaſurc was in vain. From that moment, in- 
Lead of breakin, up their Socistits, they became ten times 
more 8 and zeulous than they were before. Was it not 
then plain what their real object was? Th * held forth a 
colourable object. They held it fort“ as an object to capti- 
vate the feelings of better men than themſeives, in order to 
draw into one general voriex all thoſe of every deſcription, 
| who were friends to Parliament: ary reform from reaton and 
prince; iple. In order to ſhew that the conduct and principles 
of ti. cle Societies agreed, he ſaid, he ſhould Ene to them 


a picce of evidence of ek, conhdsräble nportance, and 
; which went to the very object he had been pointing out to 
1 view. If their object was a Parliamentary Reform, what 
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had the Jacobin Club at Paris to do with the means that 


1 


were to be emploved for that purpoſe ? What had the Na- 


tiona! Convent im of France to do with it? | 
Ser ſenut er next animadverted upon the intercourſe 
main aiucd wit France, which was ſo little neceſſary to the 


reput«d, and fo indiſpenſable to the real purpoſes of theſe 


Societies. Nor only was this correſpondence carried on after 
the ancient conſtitution of France had been ſubverted, but 


after the Sovereign was depoſed, and his murder defigned. 
On the 21ſt of September, 1792, the Correſponding Socie- 


ty firit declared their intention of addreſſing the National 
Convention. A diltinct and ſeparate addreſs was not reck- 
oned a ſ{uflicient teſtimony of the general joy. Their induſ- 
try in this reſpect, correſponded with the magnitude of the 
objects which they had in contemplation. After having ob- 
| tained the approbation of the Coultitutional Society, on the 
10th, 15th, and 19th, of October, they wrote to the other 
Societies, propoſing jointly to addreſs the National Conven- 


tion. And what was the nature of this addreſs ? It abounds. 


in general profeſſions of benevolence ; bur it is to be obſerv- 
ed, it ſtates the French cauſe to be ultimately blendid with 


their own. Good God! what muſt be their ideas of hu- 


man happineſs ; if, after the period when France had been 
dcluged with blood, they would call the abettors of ſuch a 
ſy{tem, champions of liberty. What has the deſtruction of 
Ariſtocracy to do with reform in the Houſe of Commons? 
Py hailing them upon ſuch an event, do not they adopt 
the principles of Mr. Paine, and implicitly acknowledge the 


Houſe of Lords to be a ſupernumerary branch of the Eng- 


Ih Legiſlature? And how could a tripple alliance between 
France, America, and Great Britain take place, without de- 
poling our King? On the 19th of October the Correſpond- 


ing Society appointed a committee to concur with the Con- 


ſtitutional Society, in framing an Addreſs, which was form- 


ed on the gth of November following—an addreſs which was 


not only ſubverſive of the eſtabliſhed principles of the Bri- 


tiſn Conſtitution, but of all order and good government. In 
it they approve of all the writings of Barlow, ſanctioning 
the proceedings of the Convention, and join with the Jaco- 


bin intereſt in its brutal exultations over the mangled bodies 
of thoſe who had fallen a ſacriſice to its inſatiable thirſt of 


blood. They appoint ambailadors every way worthy of 
ſuch an emvaiiy—Froft and Joel Barlow; the latter of 
whom, from his principles, was eminently adapted for ſuch 
à ſervice, Theſe mefſengers were by no means inclined te 
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Jiſſemble the ſentiments of their conſtituents 2 in their ſpeech 
1 to the Convention they ſaid, that the Revolution in France 
| had made Revolutions eaſy, and that the people of England 
| were impatient of receiving ſimilar congratulations, to thoſe 
| which they were deputed to preſent to the Ns of 
the French nation. But why, it may be ſaid, ſhould the 
| raſh expreſſions of theſe individuals implicate the Societies 
in their folly or their guilt ? The reaſon is obvious. All that 
: they had done was approved of by their conſtituents. Ci- 
tizens Barrere, Roland, and St. Andre, who were moſt 
active in depoſing their King, and who afterwards voted his 
murder, were created Honorary Members; and their ſpeech- 
es in the Convention, upon the depoſition of their Sove- 
reign, were engroſſed in the minutes of the Society, which 
was a marked approbation, and an implicit adoption of 
every word they delivered. Having thus ſtated to you, 
from their own books, the principles of theſe Societies, I 
= will alſo ſhew you, that their own deliberate acts had no re- 
. lation to tlicir profeſſed objects. On the 19th of April, 
12792, a Socicty was eſtabliſhed in the Borough of South- 
wark, if not by Mr. Thelwall, he was at leaſt preſent at its 
4b <. inſtitution, and privy to the meaſures which were there 
adopted. Gentlemen of the Jury, this piece of evidence is 
particularly worthy of your attention, becauſe it is the firſt 
which can be materially and perſonally brought home to 
the priſoner, In its Reſolutions, in which the objects of 
the Lear are declared, there is not a word about Parlia- 
mentary Reform. They maintain, that an adequate Repre- 
| ſentative Govcrument, founded upon an equal active citizen» 
| ſhip, is the wiſeſt ſtep of human policy, and the object to 
which their aims are directed; and, an equal active citzen- 
| ſhip, tending to an adequate Repreſentative Government, 
: we find, in the political dictionary of Mr. Barlow, ſignifies 
| a conſtitutional ſyſtem, in which neither a King nor Nobles 
1 are recognized as branches of the Legiſlature, and therefore 
4 the object of the Southwark Society muſt have been the en- 
tire ſubverlion of the preſent ſyſtem, and the eſtabliſhment 
| of pure republicaniſm. The next picce of evidence is a 
BE letter of the 5th of March, 1793, addreſſed to the Contititu- 
tional Socicty, which will prove that I am not imputing to 
1 them deſigus wiuch they did not themſclves avow, and which 
therefore confirms the former evidence. In this letter thet 
utc the calling of a Convention, which is one of the overy 
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acts charged upon the priſoner, as a matter wortliy of ſeri— 
ous conſideration. “ We are already” ſay they, “ a con- 
quered pcople,” conceiving with Mr. Paine the conflitution 
to be derived from William the Conqueror ; and this allega— 
tion, as falſe as it is frivolous, they introduce as an apology 
for calling a Convention: becauſe, ſay they, © to petition 
Parliament for a reform will be of no avail, and all our in— 
treatics on this head will terminate only in, mortification.”? 
Belides, “it is unworthy cf a ſocicty of freemen to peti- 
tion for what 1s their right, and what they have only been 
deprived of by force, rapine, and injuſtice.“ LD Z 

Obſerve, gentlemen to what, in this imaginary dilemma 
they rcſort : to a Convention, not ſurely to extend the de- 
gradation of petitioning Parliament, to which they weuld 
not ſubmit, to a numerous body of their fellow citizens, 
equally inflated with a ſenſe of their own importance. This 


would have bcen to increaſe the affront, and much to leſſen 


the importance of citizenſhip, by engaging the people in a 
petition which they confidered of very uncertain iſſue. The 
intention was to over-awe the Legiſlature, or boldly to af- 
ſume the reins of Government: Here the maſk drops off, 
and ticaſon ſtands diſcloſed, Complaints which are juſtly 
founded, will never be conveyed to Parliament in vain. Re- 
dreſs will immediately follow the grievance, if applied for in 
the proper way, and at the proper ſcaſon. But this was 
not their wiſh ; it was a meaſure in contradiction to this, 
and which they ſay will be ſucceſsful, as ſoon as the people 


of this country not are virtuous enough, but are courageous. 


enough to effect it. | - 


In the name of common ſenſe, what courage does it re- 
quire to petition for the redreſs of a grievance? Who is 


oppreſſed, and has not fortitude enough to complain? From 
a letter of the 11th of November, 1792, from the Society 


of Norwich, to the Correſponding Society, it will farther 


appear, whether 1 miſconſtrue their actions, or if it is not 
the wrehitible interpretation of their proce. dings. Is it a 
forced conſtruction, that thoſe who vote thanks to Paine 
for his publications, approve Republican principles. It is 
the conſtruction which the plain tradeſmen of Norwich put 
upon the proceedings of the S2ciety of Mancheltcr ; and is 
it wonderful that Geverament ſhould be uncertain about 
what the Friends of Freedom themſclves ſuſpected them of. 
In doubt reſpecting their real intentions, they atk, “ If the 


Correſponding Society mean to reſt fatisficd with the Duke 
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of Richmond's plan of univerſal ſaffrage and annual Parlia- 
ments; or if it was their private deſign to rip ub Monarchy by 
the roots, and plant Democracy in its lead,” To lee whether 
it was or was not, let us attend to the anſwer which was re- 
turned. It is dictated with much caution, for they were 
alarmed at this plain blunt queſtion : they did not know 


whether it might not be put with an infidious intention, nor 


whether their Norwinch brethren were ripe enough to re- 


ceive information of their views. They {tate the difference 


which ſubſiſted between the political opinions of the Socic- 
tics as a matter of ſmall importance. You fee throughout 
with how much art the letter is written. Had any perton 


written to you, gentle nen, enquiring if it was your pro- 
felſed object to rip up Monarchy by the roots, would you 
have given an ambiguous, evalive anſwer ? Would you have 


appointed a leſs conſpicuous person to whom you could write 
in future, and appointed a private channel of intelligence? 
Would you not have repelled the charge, and for ever have 


_ renounced connection with the individual or Society who 


could {aſpect you of a crime, from the commiſſion of which 
your mind recoiled ? But this was not the plan cf the Cor- 
reſponding Society, becauſe their ſentiments were different 
from yours. I would next call your attention to a letter 
from the Stockport Socicty to the Conſtitutional Scciety, 
dated 17th Sept. 1792, in which they expreſs themſelves 


diſſatisfied with every exiſting power, which they have not 


themſelves conſtituted and appointed. Now you will pleaſe 
to obſerve, that theſe are the very men who had thanked Mr. 
Paine for that production in which he maintained, that the 


people of England have no conſtitution which they them- 


ſelves have formed. In this letter there are alſo ſeveral blanks, 
which there is but one way of filling up. This taſk, how- 
ever, I leave to you to perform; I would only obſerve, that 
there certainly was a difference between their real ſenti- 
ments, and thoſe which they thought it prudent to avow.— 
The anſwer of the London Correſponding Society, is alſo 
expreſſed in as ſtrong terms as their prudence, as they term 
it, will permit. Put why conceal their ſentiments, if 2 
Parliamentary Reform was all they had in view? Or what 

f ideas is there between Reform in Parliament 


and the French Convention, which obtrudes itſelf in all 
their reſolutions, On the 29th of May, Sxirving, who 
was active in forming the Scotch Convention, writes to the 
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London Corresponding Society; and in this letter there is 
the moſt uncquivocal avowal of his views and intentions. 
Is there one word of that relates to Parlimentary Reform ? 
Strip it of the metaphorical language and the affected myſ- 
tery in which his ſentiments are inveloped, and you can eaſi* 
ly diſcern his object is the deſtruction of the exiſting Con- 
ſtitution, and the renovation of the political ſyſtem. In 
conſequence of this letter, a reſolution was paſſed to ſend 
delcgates to the Convention from the different Correſpond- 
ing Societies. This Convention ſet out with the profeſſed 
object of Parliamentary Reform, but it ſoon deſerted the 
Plan of petitioning Parliament, and propoſed aſſuming the 
powers of legiſſation into its own hands, if its efforts ſhould 
proxe ſuccefsful by the interference of other Societies. It 
organized itſeif into a permanent legiſlative body; formed 
itſelf into committees of Secrecy, Safety, and Finance, in 
imitation of their ſiſter Convention in France. Its members 
bore the title of Citizens; and their buſineſs was trauſacted 
according to the order of the day. It called itſelf, This 
_ Houle; and in every thing, except in power, aſſimulating 
itſelf to the general Legiſlature. It carly foreſaw the pro- 
bability of its own diſperſion ; and on the 3d of November, 
the members ſolemnly roſe up, and joining hands, bound 
themſelves to ſupport each other. The pledge was of ſuch 
a nature that it was ordered to be the laſt thing entered in 
their book. But from all their reſolutions, it is impoſſible 
to entertain a doubt of their hoſtile intentions againſt the 
exiſting form of Government. They were to watch the 
meaſures of the Legiſlature. But who were to be the judges 
of the e dee der of theſe meaſures? The Convention 
claimed the prerogative ; and thus, had they carried their 
deſigus into execution, would have ſuperſeded the authority 
of the legiſlature. The civil powers interpoſed, and thwart- 
ed their treaſonable purpoſe z—but obſerve, gentlemen of the 
Jury, the conduct of the Engliſh ſocieties on this occaſion. 
Did they renounce their connection with that body, whoſe 
proceedings had been adjudged as dangerous to the ſtate, 
and whoſe meetings had been adjudged as illegal? Did they 
recal their delegates, when the Convention delivered the 
plan of Parliamentary Reform? No; on the coutrary, they 
| paſſed reſolutions on the 21ſt of October, 1793, approving 

all the proceed 'n,;s of that bedy, which had been already 
| proſcribed. They approved of the conduct, in particular, 
of thoſe members who had been marked victims to juſtice ; 
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and the repreſſion of the Convention in S:otlind, ſugse ed 
the idea of a fimilar aflemb'y in England. On t1e 24'h of 
January, 1794, Mr. Martin in the chair, a general m-ering 
of the Correſpon ding Socie its was held. Now, it is wor- 
thy of your notice, that Mr. Tlclwall was preſent at the 
former meeting of delegates, when th + reneral meeting was 
reſolve upon; that he prepared the huſineſs which was to 
come before this aſſembly, and that he afterwards tool: an 
active part in it. Their object was, to excite the prope to 
aſſemble in a Convention. If you can judge from their pro- 
ceedings, can you entertain any doubt of the views of the 
ſociety at this time? If thi: intentions were ambiguous be- 
fore, they are now cmerged from under the cloud. Can 
language be plainer than what they now uſe? They mult 
have Parliamentary Reform by their own Jaws—they muſt 
find redreſs in their own laws; and theſe laws are erected as 
a ſtandard to which the legiſlature muſt conform, elſe they 
will immediately exerciſe their controlling power. 

In the proceedings of the ſociety at Chalk Farm, of 
which Mr. Thelwall was a moſt adtive member, there are 
ſtrong infinuations that the Monarchial and Ariſtocratical 

branches of the legiſlature ought to be aboliſhed; any re- 
ſpectful expreſſions concerning either are evidently ironical, 
and their doctrine of reſiſtance is avowed, not in abſtract 
ſpeculation, but brought home to the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
in ſuch direct terms, that I think it impoſſible for any inge- 
nuity to explain it away. Thanks were voted to Mr. Rowan, 
for his excrtions in the cauſe of liberty, who at that time was 
in cuſtody on a charge of High Treaſon, and 200,000 copies 
of their proceedings were ordered to be publiſhed, with no 
other view than to exCite the people of England to reſiſt the 
government of their preſent rulets. On the priſoner a pa- 
per was found, contaiuing a draft of reſolutions which were 
_ afterwards adopted by the ſo:iety, and cloathed in different 

. N In this paper, there is a plain avowal of the 
doctrine of refiitanc:; a direct aſperſion of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, and a marked deſign of cltabliſhing their ſyſtem by 
force. Armed aſſociations were held The people were ex- 
erciſed to the uſe of arms, not in the open fields, but in pri- 
vate rooms and garrets, and propoſals was made from Shefhel4 
to the Correſponding Society for ſupplies of martial appara- 
tus. Now, Gentlemen, is it not fair to judge of the intention 
of theſe meaſures, from the limited ſcale on which they were 
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practiſcd? To whit cxtent they might have been carricd, 
had they not been checked at the begrnins, human ſagacity 
cannot torcſce, Conſpiracies have aiways taken their riſe 
from a few, and a | lot is not leſs to be feared berauſe, at its 
commencement, the numbers who arc engage in it may be 
little reſprRable. Thus, Gentlemen, I have laid beſore you 
the whole of the writtea evidence; upon the parle teſtimony 
J ſhall not enlarge, as it wil! come boek from the mouths of 
the witneſſes who will be brought forward in the eafuing 
part of the trial. | | 
He thought it could never be objected to, or ſaid it was 
uncandidly done, if he introduced Mr. Thelwall's character 
and opinions to the knowledge of the Jury, ſach as they 
were drawn by bimſelf. This he meant to do by reading 
to them a copy of a letter found in his houſe, and in his 
_ own hand-writing, appearing to be alcttcr addreſſed to ſome 
friend who had left this country, and gone to America. 
Whether the fact. was ſo or 12t, did not clearly appearz— 
perhaps the letter might be written 25 an expoſition of the 
conduct of Mr. T. It was avowdly to defend himfci! from 
the charge of having become lukewarm in the cauſe of 
Liberty. To refute this, he ſays, *no man has gone bolder 
lengths, or had encountered grearer danger in the cauſe of 
Liberty than himſelf; that for theſe four or five months paſt, 
he had been the ſole labourer in the London Correſponding 
Society, the only ſct of true Sans Culottes in this metropohs. 
He had alſo been charged with being a Briſiotiil ; this, he ſays, 
ſits eaſily upon him, and that he believed Briſſot to be a true 
Republican, whom he honoured when living, and lamented 
| when dead. In this letter he gives an opinion reſpecting the 
affairs of France Ile conceived the Mountain were the only 
men that could hold the helm of the State, in that tempeituous 
and critical ſeaſon. After further diſcuſſing matters relative 
to France, he ſays, I am a Republican and a irue Sans Calcir. 
Trom thence America was the topic of the letter, and he 
ſtates his opinion, that American liberty is not founded upon 
a ſufficient broad baſis; for that they have *too great a ve- 
neration for property, too much religion. and too much du.“ 
Mr. Thelwall alſo informs his correſpondent, in this letter, 
that he had made an attempt to ſound another Political De- 
bating Society in the Borough, and that the magiſtrates had 
done all in their power to counteract him, but, when they 
found the meeting was to be aſſembled, they ſent a number 
of conſtables, police officers, &c. who came into the room, 
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and diſturbed the company, by ſinging “God fave great 
Jolter-head!” When they found that the company waz 
cautious of entering iuto any diforder or riot, they attempt- 
ed to throw bim, together with his deſk, chair, &c. all dov n 
together, which, at laſt, they elected, but he was borne of 
in ſafety by his friends. During theſe proceedings, the 
magiilrates were mixed among the mob, encouraging and ex- 
citing them to theſe acts of violence. In this letter, the 
learned Serieant ſaid, was to be found an account of the pu- 
litical opinions of the gentleman at the bar, ſuch as they 
were drawn by his own hand; it would be for the Jury to de- 
termine how far his actions had ſquared with them. 
He avowed himſelf a Sans Culotte. What was a Sans 
Culotte—where ſhould we find a definition? Sorry he was 
to ſee that word ſo much introduced into this country. 
Would you know what conſtituted a Sans Culotte ? By their 
fruits ſhall ye know them. Alk thoſe who were present at 
Paris during the maſſacres of September? Aſk thoſe Who 
had ſeen the deſtruction of commerce and manufactures of 
the once flouriſhing city of Lyons? They would tell you 
What were thoſe beings called Sans Culottes. They were 
the men, who, when their murdering inſtruments could not 
not fall faſt enough to ſatiate their vengeance and thirſt of 
blood, drove hundreds of miſerable victims into a church, 
where they were all deſtroyed at the ſame time. —Theſe 
were Sans Culottes? 1 „ 
The charge of being a Briſſotine alſo in Mr. Thelwall's 
opinion, was a charge he thought neceſſary to be repelled : 
although the Briſſotines were good Republicans, and they 
allo voted the death of their King, but yet they did not 
reach thoſe ſaguinary extremes of their opponents, the 
Mountain, as they were called. That Mountain, winch in 
Mr. Thelwall's judgment, were the only men fit to hold the 
helm of Rate, and guide the Goverument of France. Neither 
had America been overlooked in this letter. She poſſeſſed 
a regular Government at leaſt, whatever its form mig kt be; 
large and ſtrong prerogatives were veſted with the executive 
Magiſtrate, although he was not hereditary. Republicans 
of this country had hitherto viewed America with an eye 
of complacency, but according to Mr. Thelwall, ſhe had too 
great a veneration for property, too much religion, and too 
much law. He had allo profeſſed himſelf an active Member 
of the Correſponding Society, and it would appear he had 
not profeſſed more than rcally was the caſe. He had uſed 
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every method to ſtimulate and incite the people to action; 
he had given political lectures, the general ſcope of which 
were to villify and traduce every thing ſacred in the country, 
— Ihe government—the Magiſtracy—the laws—and the 
Juries — for even they had not eſcaped. He had acted with 
caution, and endcavourcd to ſtear clear cf any thing that 
might be immediately reprehended, yet it would clearly ap- 
pear that ſuch was the reſult, and general effect of the 
whole, when taken united, and in one point of view. | 
As further proof of the ſentiments of the priſoner at the 
bar, Mr. Scrjcant Adair read a private letter from him to a 
friend, addrefled, “Citizen Jack Wells; wherein he gives 
an account of the Mecting of the 24th of January, and ob- 
ſcrves, that it was not in London alone that all was alive, 
but there were Liberry Boys in Scctland, &e. &c. But as 
a proof that Vir. Thelwall was not totally regard!eſs of his 


_ perſonal ſafety, he muſt inform them, that he had taken the 


* of a gentleman cf the Law relative to his Lectures. 
He was ſorry that any Member of the Profeſſion ſhould 
give ſuch advice as that contained in the paper which would 
be read in evidence to them. His name he would not men- 
tion; they would learn it when the paper itſelf was produced 


in evidence. It was to this effect, © that the writer could 


ſcarcely tell what to ſay—but he adviſed that Mr. T. ſhould | 
not uſe any ſevere expreſſion, when treating of the King, or 
of the Monarchy, nor of the Ariſtocracy of this Kingdom 
Of Reeves and his Aſſociation he might ſay what he pleaſed 


He adviſed him to ſpeak ſlow and cautious, any if at any 
time he ſaid any thing dangerous, immediately to explain it 
away. | | 


He lamented much that ſuch adviſe ſhould be given which 


tanght men with impunity to inſult the laws, and inſult the 


Magiſtraty of the country. He ſaid the caſe now before the 
Jury differed from thoſe which had preceeded it. Hardy had 


been repreſented as a man who had never uttered a contu- 


melious expreſſion againſt the King or Government: and 
Mr. Tooke had brought evidence to ſhew, that his general 
conduct was friendly to the monarchy and ariftocracy of the 


kingdom — Here they had the prifoner's own declaration, 


that he was of far diſſerent ſentiments. The Verdict they 
had to give was great and momentous: it involved he might 
ſay, the principles of civilized government aud order; and, 
on the other hand, it alſo affectcd the life and honour of 
the Priſoner at the bar. 
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He doubted not, but from the evidence as it would be laid 
before them, they would draw ſuch a concluſion as they 
thought would be ſatisfactory to God and their country. 
The Court adjourned for an hour to take ſome refreſhment. 
When they returned, the proceedings of the different So- 
cieties, as far as related to Paine's books were read, and 
afterwards the ſame extracts from the books as were read 
in Hardy and Tooke's trials. 


Mr, Adams ſworn, examined hy Mr, B: ober- 
Q Were you Secretary to the Correſponding Society? 
A. Ves. 
Q. Did Mr. Thelwall attend as delegate at your Society 


on the 4th of April, 1794 ? 
| A. He did. - 


| Croſs examined by Mr. Erſkine. 


Q. When did you become * o; the Conſtitutionat | 
. ? 


Ar Ten or twelve years ago. | 
Q. What were the objects of your Society? 2 
A. A Parliamentary Reform. 


Q. „Tou ſay a Parliamentary Reform. —Pray in "oa 
part? 


A, In the houſe of Commons. 


Q. Had you any reaſon to think the Members of that 


| Society had any intention to ſubvert the Conſtitution? 
| No. 


Q. Was any propoſal made to * arms? 
| 4. No. 
5 ny by Mr. Bower. 


9. Do you know whether Mr. Thelwall ſaw theſ: books ? X 
A I do not * he did. 


From the Court. 
0 Was Mr. Thelwall a Member! 
A. I do not know he was. | 
Here Mr. Erſkine ſaid, that Mr. Thelwall was not A 
Member until the year 1793, and that he was not account- 


able for what happened anceedent to that period. 
The Lord Chief Preſident. Mr. Thelwall might accede to 


a matter r agreed toin 1 791, at the time of his admiſſion. 


„ 

Several paſſages of Painc's Rights of Man were then 
read, the moſt particular of which was that which treats of 
the preſent old Government. | 

Chapman repeated his former evidence, of having printed 
the firit, and part of the ſecond part of Paine's Rights of 
Man. | 
Jordan the Bookseller, rot being preſent immediately when 
he was called, Mr. Erſkine admitted the publication, and 
the cxceptionable parts were accordingly given in evidence. 

The Lord Preſident, when the evidence from Paine's works 
were read, obſcrved, that in order to enable them to attend 

early in the morning, it would be neceſſary to adjourn by 
times, | | | | 


SECOND DAY. 
Tues dg * December, 2d. 


The Court meet according to adjournment, when Joel 
--- 2g letter to the National Convention of France was 
read. OL. | 
The Report of the Committee of the London Correſ- 
ponding Society, reſpectieg an Addreſs was read 2 
 ——Lauzun proved the finding of theſe papers in Hardy's 
poſſeſſion. | 
The proceedings of the Conſtitutional Society on the 2oth 
of April, 1792, were next read, by which it appeared, my 
had received an Addreſs from a S3ciety in Southwark, af- 

ſociated for the purpoſe of Annual Parliaments, and Uni- 
verſal Suffrage. 5 

Mr. Serjeant Adair ſaid, he ſhould call a witneſs, who 
would prove Mr. Thelwall to have been preſent at the for- 
mation of this Southwark Society. - 

John Taylor ſaid, he became acquainted with Mr. Thelwall 
at the latter end of the year 1791 ; he was preſent at the 
Meeting held at the Three Tun Tavern, in Southwark. 
Mr. Favell was in the Chair; Mr. Ruſſell ated as Scere— 
tary, and Mr. Thelwall was preſent. Mr. Gurnel made 
a ſpeech, in which he ſtated the abuſes of Government, 
and the neceſũty of a Parliamentary Reform : he alſo moy- 
ed an Addreſs, which was adopted. It was generally un- 
derſtood, that they were not to be connected with the 
Friends of the People, becauſe it was thouglit they only 
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profeſſed a 2wi/h of Reform, but with intent to ſupplant 
Adminiſtratiou, and place themſelves in their ſituation, He 
was allo at other Meetings, in company with Mr. Thelwall. 
He was at the anniverſary dinner at the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety in the year 1792. Alſo at the Three Kings, in the 
Minorics, aud at the Dinner at the London Tavern, held 
to celebrate the Revolution of 1688. At the laſt place an } 
Addreſs was propoſed to the National Aﬀembly, or Con- 1 
vention of France; he believes it was as by Mr Thelwall, but | 
1s not certain. 
Crojs-exauened— They did not join with the Friends of 
the People, becuuſe it was not thought they were ſincere — 
in their wiſhcs tor Reform. The object of the Southwark | | 
Society, and the only oljet was Annual Parliaments, and 
Univerſal Suffrage. He never heard a propoſition for 
uſing force to accompliſh their ends, und Mr. Thelwall was 
a man who no way inculcated peaceable meaſures. 
Croſs examined by Ir. Thelguall.— Hle never heard any | 
: thing from which migit e ale the people to violence, but 1 
e had 3 beard lui decla Cc, “ that whatever a man's ſpe- 
culative options mil be, Reaſon and Argument were 
the only weapous he ſhould uſe,” He never heard him ule 
any expreſſi vt of contempt agaialt the Sovereign, but in 
every part where he had heard him, his conduct was pacific. 
Upon a re-examination, he ſaid, he had been at Norwich 
this ycar and a lalf, and during that time l ad never ſcen the 
priſoner.. 
Some papers were then read, ſhewing the priſoner to be 
| a Delegate, and had acted xoonding! y. 
| The keſolution of the Cunſtitutional n May 1792, 
„ to addreis the Jacobius, wis then read, to: rether with the 
Addreſs uſclf, which is contained in the Appendix of the 
Report of che Committee of Sccrecy- | 
Tue Reſolutions of the 13th ef July, 1792, of the 
Conſtitutional Society, was read, * "That the fix Members 
recommended by the London Correſponding Society were 
- eleQed.'*- 
A letter from Stockport, dated 17th of September, 1792, 
was then read, it is addrefled to the Secretary of the London | 
| Correſponding Society. It l whether all the cvils | 
compluined of would uot be done away by a Convention? 
At the ſamc time it thinks, that the addreifes of the Lon- 
don Society, . has dly riſe 19 that height, which they expeted 
| from men ſenſible of their full c.atmg 10 a foe and incontryvert- 
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able liberty,” The anſwer tells them, their language is full as 
ons as prudence will permits | £ 
4 of. 2h from the Editors of the Patriot, to the Lon- 


don Correſponding Society was next read. It tells them 


not to loſe fight ot the method by which France became 
free, viz. by active and regular uniſon. ; 
The letter from Norwich of the 11th of April was next 
read, which enquires into the detign of ripping up Monar- 
chy by the roots, &c. together with the auſwer to it 
which recommends to the Norwich Society, to follow the 
example of thoſe formed in London. | 
115. Serjeant Adair ſaid, he ſhould now proceed to a new 
head of evidence ; thoſe parts of their reſolves, which relat: d 
to addreſſing the National Convention of France. 1ſt. The 
minutes of the Coſtitutional Society, an the 28th Septem- 
ber, 1794; when a letter was read from the Conrreſponding 


Society, expreſſive of their intentions to addreſs the French ” 


Convention; and alſo a vote of approbation, by the Con- 

{t'tutional Society. Next the minutes of the meetings of 12th 

October following; when the addreſs war received from the 

Correſponding Society. The addreſs itſelf was alſo read. 
Theſe Papers being read through ; e 

The Rev. Mr. Williams was then called, to prove the 


hand-writing of Mr. Thelwall, in a letter which was pro- 


duced, addrefſed to Citizen Delham, and ſigned, “ T. 
Thelwall.” Mr. Williams depoſed, after ſome heſitation, 
that, to the beſt of his knowledge, the whole was in the 
hand -writing of the priſoner. Mr. Thelwall interrogated 
the witneſs how often he had ſcen him write, how much, 
and on what occaſions; to which Mr. Williams replied, that 
he had ſeen him twice ſign his name, once, when he ap- 
piied to him for a licence to marry one of his pariſhioners, 
and, a ſecond time, when he put down his name in the 


tnen read. N | 
James Davidſon was next called, who, being interrogated 
by Mr. Law, depoſed, that he had printed the Reſolutions 


laſl page, from Mr. Thelwall; that 2000 copies were firſt 
that he had delivered 6000 to Hardy; and that he had diſ- 


tributed the reſt to any ene who choſe to call for them. 
In his croſs-examnaticn, ty Mr. Erſkine, he declared, that 


pariſh regiſter, ſubſequent to his marriage. The letter was 


of the Socicty, of the 20th of January, by Mr. Thelwall's 


order; that he had received all the manuſcript, except the 


throw off, and that, in all, he had printed 8000 of theſe; 
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hc had ſome previous acquaintance with the priſoner; that 
he had ſeen him at a Committee of Delegates, in a Diri- 
ſion of the Society; that he himſelf was a 8 though 
not of the ſame Diviſon with the priſoner. He remem- 


bered one expreſſion which Mr. Thelwall had droped; upon 


hearing a report of ſome cannon and ammunition being taken 
by Dumourier; he had a pen in his hand at the time, and, 


pointing to it, he ſaid, this is the cannon, and to the ink, 


this is the amunition, which can alone prove ſucceſsful 
againſt ignorance, the bane of human perfection. He never 
hcared him uſe any violent or improper expreſſions ; on the 


contrary, he inculcated the people to be ſubject to the 
laws, and the laws would juſtify the confidence repoſed in 


ED ; 

He was again examined by the Counſel for the Crown, 
and perſiſted in his declamations of the p-accabie and inof- 
fenſive conduct of the priſoner. He ſaid, that he did not 
read the manuſcript which he had printed, till after it was 
publiched. He allowed that it contained ſome hard words, 
and thoſe he had mentioned to Mr. Martin, but never to the 
priſoner. The reſolutions were read. LL Y 

T he Clerk of th: Arraigns then proceeded to read ſevera 


other papers read on the former trial; and at three o'clock, 
the Court adjourned for refreſhment. | 


At four o'clock the Court reſumed. 1 2 
T ne Priſoner begged that Mr. Timms might be re- called, 
as from the low tone iu which he had ſpoken when he was 


in Court, he did not underſtand what he ſaid upon the ſub- 


ject of the laſt letter, winch was rea, and he had ſince 
learned from his Counſel, that the evidence which he had 
given would go to implicate him as being privy to the con- 
tents of a letter, which he had never ſeen ; fubſcribed by a 
man, whoſe name he Lad never heard, and containing 
ſentiments - which he had alwatrs difarowed. The Chief 


Juſtice according.” ordered the witneſs to he recalled, when 


he was queſtioned by Mr. 'Thelwall. 
Are you ſure you round this letter in my pocket? 
A. Yes; | | : 
Priſoner. How do you kno this is the very paper, which 
you fonnd in my poſſeſſion? . | 
Wit Bec auſe I marked 1t, 
Friſ. Where cid you mark it? 
Ii it. ln my own houlc. 


E 
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Priſ. Did not you put all my papers looſe into your 
| FN and mix them with other papers, which you then 
lad in your poſſeſſion; and did not you, after having ſeized 
them, go into an anti- chamber of the Privy Council, and 
there ſelect thoſe which you thought you had found in my 
cuſtody, from others which were then in your pocket, and 
bring them out into an adjoining room in ſeparate parcels, 
with a pen in one hand, as if you had been marking them? 
Wit. Mr. Thelwall, 1 have no recollection of any ſuch 

circumſtance. : | 


| Priſ. You declare you have not upon your oath ? 
Ii. I do. | 


Prif. Did not I claim my right of following you through 


every apartment in my houſe, to ſee what papers you took? 
In the caſe of Sidney, and others of a ſimilar nature, the pa- 
pers which the * 4 of the crown had ſeized, were 
brought to him before they were taken from his houſe, and 
after being allowed to look over them, he ſcaled them up 
with his own hands. I claimed à timilar privilege as my 
right, and why was it not granted ? 

Hit. Becauſe I was ordered to take you immediately into 


cultody by the Privy Council, and I ouly executed the com- 


-miſhon I had received. | 

John Short depoſed, that he found the reſolutions of the 
London Correſponding Society, paſt on April 17, 1794, at 
Mr. Thelwall's houſe, which were read. „„ 

Jahn Gurnel depoſed to the identity of a letter, dated 
& Sheffield, April 27, 1994,” figned, © Richaid Davidſon,” 
and addreſſed “ To Citizen Hardy,“ which was read. 

A letter was then read, which Mr. Timms faid, he found 


upon Taylor of Norwich, and which Taylor believed to be. 


Mr. Thelwall's hand-writiag. The letter is dated Februa- 
ry 13, 1794, and ſigned T. Thelwall. 


Counſellor Gurney was next examined by the Solicitor Ge- 


neral, relative to the letter, which Mr. Thelwall had written 


him, requeſting his advice how far he might legally go m 
his political lectures, with ſaſety to himſcif. | | 
Mr. Gurney depoſed, that he had loſt the letter which the 
Pi iſoner had ſent him; that, to the belt oß his recollection, 
it did not ſeem to have been dictated any way by the con- 
ſcouſneſs of political guilt, but from a wiſh not to tranſgreſs 
the law; that his anſwer was written in very great haſte, 
and that he cannot preciſcly ſtate the ſentiments by which it 
| has dictated ; that he meant it rather as a friendly, than a 


—— 
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profeſſional advice; that he does not think there was any 
thing in the note of the priſoner, which more particularly 
3 not interfering with the 
monarchial and ariſtocratical branches of the legiſlature; 
but he knew that the priſoner was warm tempered, and was 
ſometimes apt to ſpeak his ſentiments in ſtronger terms than 
his ſober judgment would approve ; and, he underſtood, alſo, 
that he was watched by ſpies, who, no doubt, had an ineli- 
nation to torture every thing he ſaid, into an indication of 
He never heard Mr. Thelwall fay any 
thing improper; he never was preſent at any of his political 

lectures, nor at any of the meetings at Chalk Farm. 

George Lynham was next called, and examined by Mr. 
Bower. He depoſed that he had been preſent at molt of the 
meetings of the London Correſponding Society. That he 
was preſent on the 24th of October, 1993, when it met in a 
field in Hackney road, and that the priſoner was there when 
delegates were choſen for the Scotch Convention. That he 
was preſent as a delegate of the London Correſponding So- 
ciety, when it met on the gth of April, 179 6, at No. 3, 


_ Compton-ſtreet ; that the priſoner, along wath Franklow. 


and Baxter, was there ; that at this meeting a general com- 
mittee was appointed, and a ſub-committee choſen ; that 


this ſub-committee conſiſted of Franklow, Thelwall, and 
Stephens ; that part of its buſineſs was to draw up an addreſs 


to all the Societies in town and country, repreſenting the 
proceedings of the magiſtates in Edinburgh, and to delibe- 
rate upon the conduct of Mr. Dundas. The witneſs was 
not poſitive ; but he thought that the motion for a ſub-· com- 
mittee was made by Mr. Thelwall; that converſations were 
frequent, both upon the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and upon a convention at the meeting of delegates ; 
but he did not recollect what was ſaid. He ſaid, that he 
was preſent at the Globe Tavern, at the meeting of the ſo- 
ciety; that Thelwall was there; that he addreſſed the peo- 
ple; but that he neither recollected the ſubject, nor any part 


of his diſcourſe; that he ſtaid till dinner, when Mr. Thel- 


wall was in the chair, and regulated the toaſts, among which 
were“ The Rights of Man — Citizen Margarot, and may 
his ſufferings he rewarded with the affection of the people, 
&c.“ He was preſent on the 23d of January, 1794, when 


the committee of delegates met at No. 3, Compton-ſtreet. 
Thelwall was alſo preſent, and propoſed that a committee be 
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appointed to watch the proceedings of Parliament every 
night, and that all the delegates, meet every Thurſday even- 
irg, when the firſt part of the motion was carried, and the 
ſecond part over- rule l. A propoſal wis alſo made at this 
met, to print hand- bills, ſtating the grievances which 
they wiſhed redretied, and to paite them upon all the public 
places in London, and alſo ro publiſh the names of thoſe 
who had given evidence againſt the patriots; but this was 
not carried. On the 3th of January, Thelwall was preſent 
at the mecting of delegates. The delegates from No. 11, 
propoſed to divide the metropolis into different diviſions, aud 
ao to make application to thof: with whom they are not 
immediately connected to ſubſcribe for the ſupport of the 
delegates, This was referred to the Conſt it utional Socicty. 
At this mecting Thelwall moved, that a committee of Gele- 
gates be appointed to conſider of the meaſures proper to be 
taken in the preſent poſture of affairs, and this Secret Com- 
mittee to poſleſs a difſcretiona: y power, whether or not to re- 
port to the general committee. This ſecret committee was 
to conſiſt of Margarot, Williams, Baxter, and Thelwall. It 
was inveſted with the power of calling the general com- 
mittee, but the genera] committee might diſſolve it when it 
thought proper. Thelwall next propoſed to take into con- 
ſideration, the beſt mode of enereaſing ſubſcriptions for their 
delegates ; but this was referred to the ſecret committee. 
On the 6th of February 1794, the ſecret committee was res 
prefented by Mr. Thelwall as dangerons, and therefore, he 
moved to have it withdrawn, and at the ſame time to form 
another ſecret committee, the members of which ſhould not 
be known, which was carricd. | - | 
The witneſs was then eroſs-examined by Mr. Erſkine, reſ- 
pecting what he had depoſed concerning the propoſal of 
publiſhing the names of thoſe who had given evidence againſt 
the patriots. He denied that he was the author of that mo- 
ton which Mr. Erſkine demanded of him. He ſaid, that he 
remembered no reaſon for its being withdrawn; but upon his 
being defired to look to his notes, he found out that it was 
withdrawn at the defire of Mr. Thelwall, that it might not 
expoſe any perſon to public obloquy. Mr. Erſkine animad- 
verted, in the moſt pointed terms, upon this equivocation. 
Fubn Taylor was next called, when the counſel for the pri- 
ſoner objected to his evidence, as being ſtill under the pu- 
niſhment which had been decreed againſt him for the crime 


of bigamy, of which he had been convicted. The records 
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of the laſt ſeſſions were produced, when it was found that 
the term of his imprisonment was expired, and that he had 
paid the fine which had been laid upon him by the judg- 
ment of the court; for which reaſon the obiection was re- 
peiled, and he was admitted to give evidence. 

Mr. Taylor, in giving his evidence, ſpoke from written 
memorandums taken at the time: 

In the beginning of February, 1794, be attended one of 
Thelwall's lectures, which concluded with theſe obſervations 
— Tyranuy and deſpotiſm are on the eve of diſſolution 
through every part of Europe. The undertaker is knocking 
at the door, and the coſſin is already beſpoke. Be ſteady and 
reſolute, fellow cisizens, and your end 18 accompliſhed.“ 

About the beginning of the ſame month, at a meeting on 
the London Correſponding Society, Richter made a motion 
that the names and placcs of abode of the members of the 
ſoc icty who reſided iu the me neighbourhood might be put 
down in a book, in order chat on any ſudden emergeucy. 
they might be cafily collected together. A member from 
one of the divitions ſaid he was [ent to report, that inff.rma» 
tion had been received, tiiwt the Hib-as Cor hs at was about 
to be ſuſpended, Rich er toos an opportunity, in a {p2.ch 
of ſome length, and in very ttroag language, to reprobate 
the conſtitution and Jaws of this country, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of them. He concluded with reconmending to take 
meaſures to provide themſclves with arms aud ammunition, 
in order to defend themſelves againſt every au tack, whether 
made by the pcople of this country or by auy body elſe. 
He remembered a hand-bil! beiag produced, which wes eir- 
culated at the theatre, and was writcen in conſequence of 
the accident that took place at the theatre on the prececding 
Monday: it ſtated, chat though there was nv {ov expres. 
ſed for the lots of 20 Engliſh ſubjects, yer there was mcurn- 
ing fur Louis, who had been a deteriuined enemy to this 
country-?? 

On the 18th of February, 1794, in a private converſetion 
between Thelwall aud Huogiun, about the neceffity; of laws 
and government in geacral, Thelwall a: nucd again the ne- 
ceſſity of any laws or government in a large itate, - 

On the 2oth of Februery, 1794, there wore nbout 120 
members of the Londun . Sceicty ho met 


at dinner, (being a general ft) as he u :d-itood, to dicule 
the idea of that faſt. A lecture was delivered by Thelwall 


1 | 


im the evening of the ſame day, when he read the paper en- 


{ted the Bantum Cock. He obſerved in ſpeaking of Kings, 
at the King's Evil was not the only evil reſpecting 
ings. | 
On the zd of March, 1794, at a meeting of the Londen 

Correſponding Society at New Conte Bret, they voted 

14 ſilver medals to the Jury who acquitted D. I. Eaton, 

and to his two connfel. Their names were to be put on one 

tide, and a Bantum Cock on the other. | 
There was an addreſs drawn up for Margarot, ſigned by 

Thelwall, {ating in what eſtimation the E Correſ- 

ponding Society held his virtues. It was ordered to be in- 

ſerted in ſome of the Morning Prints, and to be ſcent to Mar- 
garot on board the hulks. 5 PE 

A member informed the meeting. that a number of per- 

ſons, hired for the purpoſe, were to break up the Lectures 

of Mr. Thelwall; and it was agreed, that the members of 
that diviſion ſhould attend and protect him. They all pre- 
miſed to attend, and to arm themſelves with ſome means of 
defence. When Thelwel) came into the room, he conſirm- 


ed the report. He had a ſtick in his hand, in which was a 


Iword. He drew it, and ſaid if any one attempted to dif- 
turb him, he ſhould defend himſelf. On the 21it of March, 
1794, Thelwall, in one of his lectures, made an inflamma— 
tory ſpeech on the court of Juſticiary in Scotland, with re- 


gard to the ſentences of Gerrald, Margarot, &c.—He ſaid 


they had been convicted on a preconcerted determination. 


At a lecture, the 28th of March 1794, Thelwall obſerved 
that there were inquiſitions at preſent for men's private 


thoughts, and as a proof of that he brought forward John 
Froſt. He obſerved that it was neither treaſon nor ſedition 
for a man to ſay he wiſhed there was no Kings, only adding 
it would be better if there was no Kings. 

On the 3 iſt of March, at a meeting of the ſociety, a cir- 
_ cular letter was to be ſent round to all the ſocieties, ſtating 


the neceſſity of a general Convention. It was agreed alſo 


that there ſhould be a general meeting of the ſociety on the 
14th of April next. That mecting was to be held in Store- 
ſtreer. Thelwall ſaid the meaſures to be brought forward 
at that meetiag were of ſo much importance to the ſociety 
at large and to the cauſe in which they were engaged, that 
ſecrecy was abſolutely neceſſary. : 

The witneſs next deſcribed the meeting at Chalk Farm 


on the 14th of April, where near 2000 people attended. It 
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was here a ſubject of debate, whether the queſtion ſhould be 
Put oi the reſolutions in the groſs, or on each of them ſepa- 
rately ad diſtinctly? Mr. Thel al obſerved, that if they 
voted then in the groſs, it would have the appearance of 
imuggling-hem : and he ſhould be ſorry if that —— had 
any affinr y o a certain houſe. He ſpoke of ſpies, and par- 
ticularly of oe Walſh Lavender, and ſaid the laſt perſon's 
name was ver neceflary to perfume ſuch dirty buſineſs. 

n his lectue of the 16th of April, he adverted to the 
ſubject of arms. On the 22d of April, at Robin's Coffee- 
houſe, it was obſer.eq, that it was in contemplation to bring 
in a Convention Bil. and if the ſociety did not uſe the . 


eſt diſpatch, they wou. j not have an opportunity of calling a 


| general Convention of thepeople. Another member obſerved 


that that would ſooner bry them to their point. 
On croſs eramination by V.. Gibbs, the witneſs ſaid, the 


notes from which he ſpoke wire not the original mem oran- 
dums which he took. He wro.. hig original not :s the ſame 


day, or the day after the tranſ ii, happened, and the notes 


from which he ſpoke, were copies *nmcdiately taken from 
theſe original notes. The ſubſtance vas the ſame, the ſcnſe 


the ſame, and the words the ſame. NE 

Mr. Erſkine and Mr. Gibbs contendeo, that the witneſg 
ought not to have been permitted to ſpeak tym thoſe notes 
as they were copies and not originals which I took at the 


time. | 7 


Lord Chief Fuflice Eyre, without hearing the «ther fide, 


| was clearly of opinion, that the witneſs might ſpeak from 


thoſe notes, which ought, properly ſpeaking, to be corfiders 
ed as his original notes, and the rough draft from which they 
were taken only as the inception of them. 

The Court adjourned at nine o'clock. 


THIRD DAY. 
Wedneſday, December 34. 


. Ar, Erſtine roſe, and obſerved, he again had the honour 
of addreſſing a Jury upon che ſubject of the matter charged 


in theſe indictments. He addreſſed them nnder cireumſtan- 
ances ſomewhat new and ſingular, and not without peculiar 
embarraſſments. The hrit was, being ſo unexpeRec ly call- 
ed upon to riſe in his defence; he could not complain of his 
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learned friends, becauſe they had abandoned the proof of 
much matter, which in the outſet had been relied up'n 35 
material. Such indeed as he had conceived would be meſſed 
as mult material, it would ill become him therefore -O com- 
plain that it was not adduced. The next embarraſment he 
had a right to complain of. It was of that eno- maus mals 
of evidence which even Lord Chief Juſtice Ev © ad de- 
clared to become more unintelligible by a ſecon* FepeUtion, 
than it was at the original view of it. Anotbex embarraff- 
ment was, that although Hardy had beer acquitted, and 
conſequently the conſpiracy negatived, © fill this cauſe 
proceeded. All theſe, though at firſt v.. they might ſeem 
tavourable, yet it was aſtoniſhing to .- the cauſe going for- 
wards, and a conviction aſked, wit) àn energy which it Was 
impoſhble to bring twice into the! eld. Thie head turned, 
and the ſtomach nauſeated at re-tition of the ſame things. 
The learned counſel who had conducted the former cauſe, 
had deprecated the prejudice which went abroad ; but what 


| were the prejudices againb im when compared to the pre- 


judices of a man ſtands fer trial of his life before the pub- 


lic; and when every ing he had had done was produced 


like a volume befor the public. Some malignant and ſcan- 
daioes ruffians ha» not heſitated to declare, that as a jury 


nad not done jylice, the people themſelves ſhould take pet- 


ſonol vengeap#e upon the men acquitted. He had not hand- 
ed theſe payers to the King's Attorney General, nor had 
moved fo attachments, becauſe the authors were unknown 
io him; but doubtleſs at this ſtatement the jury would feel 
every principle of Engliſhmen rouſed within them, and every 
feelng of man blown into a flame. This therefore, inſtead 


_ of injuring, would ſerve their cauſe, and thus it was, that 


an over-ruling providence bends cvery thing to its own wiſe 
ee That thoſe whoſe ſenſe would not lead them to 
erve the cauſe of virtue, yet the exerciſe of ther villainy 
ſhould lead to the ſame end. Having ſaid this, he meant to 
apply to the charge and evidence. He did not call upon 
them for mercy, but he aſked ſtrict juſtice : if the jury ſhould 
be of opinion that he had incurred the charge laid to him, 
then, he faid, convict him; bur if there appeared no colour 
of guilt, then, leaving mercy aſide, he demanded only juſ- 


tice. Through the whole courſe of Criminal Law, its pre- 


ciſion was one of its nobleſt parts, which not a hair of a 
man's head could be touched upon a criminal charge, with- 
out ſufficient accuracy in the crime charged. In this caſe, 
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the iadiAment muſt charge the fact of compaſſing and im- 


agining the death of the King; and, upon the authority 
of Lord Hale, he would tell them, that unleſs he was ſo 
charged the indictment was bad. The next thing neceſſary 


to be proved was, the traitorous purpoſe and intention.— 


Lord Hale ſays, that compaſſing the death of the King 
being an act of mind, the ſtatute required that ſome act 
ſhould be done which ſhould manifeſt the intention. Here 
the indictment charged a deſign to ſubvert the rule and leg i- 
Nation of the kingdom, and to depoſe and bring to death 
the King. The overt-a& charged, was that of conſpiring 
to aſſemble a Convention. If it had ſtopt here, there had 
been no criminality charged, but it went on, which Conven- 
tion was to deſtroy the legiſlature, &c. and bring to death 


the King. The only matter for the jury here to decide was, 


the plain unintangled matter of fact, whether the Conven- 


tion to be aſſembled was to be aſſemble with ſuch intent? 


Not whether ſuch or ſuch might have been the probable 
conſequences, but whether in reality and in fact ſuch was 
the intent of aſſembling them. 

The firſt part of the indi&ment here contemplates the ge- 
neral matter, and then deſcends to particulars, ſhewing 
how 1t was to be affected. Purſuant to this, it ſtates that 


the priſoner, together with Mr. Joyce, who is acquitted— 


Mr. Bonney, a:ſo acquitted—Mr. Sharp, who is called as 
evidence on the part of the Crown—Mr. Lovatt, againſt 
whom a bill was uot found, that the priſoner, together with 


| theſe others, did conſpire, and conſult to procure ſuch Con- 


vention. It mutt be proved that it was for the expreſs pur- 
poſe charged, that theſe mettings were held, for if the foun- 
dation fails the roof muſt of courſe fall in, There was alſo 
another charge of a conſpiracy to levy war, If this ſhould 
be proved, and they ſhouid believe they intended to lev 


war againſt the perſon of the King, it would be good evi- 
_ dence of an overt - act of conſpiring the King's death; but it 


was neceſſary to prove theſe things, and if they failed, it 
mattered not whether his chent was a prudent man or a raſh 
one. It behoved them to ſhew him a traitor, and a traitor 
of that particular deſcription with which they charges him. 


The learned Serjeant had, in opening this caſe, ſpoken four 


hours and a quarter, without introducing a ſingle piece of 
evidence that was new; he hoped, that without replying fo 
long, he ſhould nat leave a fingle piece which the learned 


Serjeant would think worth ſupporting. - 
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Here Mr. Erſkine commented, with 'great ability, vpon 
the written evidence; the firſt piece that had been intro- 
duced was the meeting at the Three Tuns tavern, in South- 
wark, and it appeared that they inſtituted themſelves into a 
ſociety for Parliamentary Reform, with a deſign of correſ- 
ponding with thoſe ſocieties, whoſe objects were ſimilar to 
their own. This ſociety was connected with the Conſtit u- 
tional Society, and that was repreſented as the chief ſpring 
of this great conſpiracy. Mr. Tooke, a man of capacious 
mind, and unf.thomable art, as had been ſaid, was the chicf 


ſpring of this ſociety —he had been tried and acquitted — 


Hardy ſecretary to the other ſociety, was repreſented as a 
man compoſed of the ſame ingredients He too had been 


tried and acquitted. If the verdicts in theſe caſes had not 
been ag roomy" why let looſe thoſe other gentlemen, 


_ Meſſrs. Joyce, Kyd, Holcroft, and Bonney. It was not un- 
worthy the notice of the gentlemen of the Jury to attend 
to the evidence of Mr. Taylor, who was called by the crown 


to give an account of the Southwark meeting; and at the 


ſame time, to remark the difference of the teſtimony between 
thoſe who were honeſt and thoſe who were notorioufly hired 
ſpies and informers. A man muſt have a pretty large ſwallow 
to take down all ſaid by the latter; and no one man had 
_ forward to corroborate what had been aſſerted by 
them. | | | 

The object, then, as faid Mr. Taylor, of the Borough 
Society, was Annual Parliaments and Univerſal Suffrage, 
whether they judged ill or well it was not for him to deter- 
 mine—that was a mere matter of opinion; but in puiſuing 
this opinion, they buit upon the plan of the Duke of 
Richmond. They looked into his book with the ſame ve- 
neration as a Mahometan views his Alcoran, He would 


read ſome of it to them to ſhew them how uſeleſs and non- 


ſenſical it was to be frightened and alarmed at words, 
Theſe men thought as his Grace had thought, that if the 
voice of the people could be collected and carried to Par- 
liament, it muſt have its effect. Separate petitions from 
ſmall bodies they did not expect to be ſo eſſectual, and he 
would uſe the words of the learned Serjeant himſelf, who, 


in his opinion, had faid, that the voice of the people had 
even been attended to by Parliament; ſo thought his client. 


In all their papers, they continually uſe the term of « the 
People,” aud do not diſtinguiſh themſelves, or claim any 


thing as individuals, but what was due to them as a part of 
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Seditio Regni of Scotland; but ſo far from any deſign of 


| Kings of the country, and covered with ſplendour := Surely 


duced them as evidence in favour of his client. The learned 


him a Delegate in October 1793, at which time the whole 


with every paper and tranſaction b.ought forwards, Mr. 
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the people. If in purſuing theſe meaſures they committed 
any exceſſes, it was ſedition, ſomething reſembling the 


effecting the King's life, they believed his throne would be 
more ſecure, his Crown more brilliant, and his perſonal hap- 

ineſs more compleat, if they could effect their intended 
Nene He took it for granted the Duke of Richmond 
did not, when he publiſhed his plan of Univerſal Suffrage, 
wiſh to give up his rights. He was deſcended from the 


he never intended to produce ſuch convulfions as was ſaid 
muſt attend the meaſure! He mentioned theſe things, not 
to blame the noble Duke ; he blamcd no man, but he ads 


Serjeant had ftated, that among the papers of 1792 he 
clearly diſcovered the Nuclus of this Convention thereafter 
to be held, but his chent did not become a member till 
long afterwards ; the firſt evidence being a paper to prove 


buſineſs of this Convention had been carried into effeQ.— 
Hardy, who had been the firſt mover of this Convention, 
and, according to the words of tht Chief Juſtice, had beat 
up for a Convention, had been tried and acquitted, and he 
eontended, that ſuch acquirtal mult proceed from a total 


negation of the conſpiracy. The next time when Mr. 


Thelwall is introduced, is at the inſtructions given to the 4 
delegates. What were they. Did they not correſpond 


exactly with his former declarations and opinions? The 


proceedings of the Scotch Convention had been alſo read, "n 
and it was ſaid, they had proceeded to acts totally deſtructive 
of the Conſtitution and Government of this country. AY 


Mr. Erſkine here again went into the proceedings of the 
Scotch Convention. The whole of this had been before 
brought againſt Hardy, who had hgned and was connected 


Thelwall was not. But the Jury were required to believe, 
that whatever ſentiments others had, he came 41013 intuitu, 
with a mind prepared for mileief; though it had been {worn 
by wit neſſas thai fic H declared reaſon and argument were 
the only weapons, wiiich, in his opiaion, ought to be uſed; 
and initead of de!trning to deitroy the Conſtitution, by the | 
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teſtimony af all tize witneffes, it appeared as far from their 
thoughts as that of plucking the ſtars from their ſpheres, 
The Fricads of the People had been introduced into this 
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cauſe to ſhew that they thought the other Societies were 


going to lengths which in their opinions, were dangerous, 


but in ſact it was not ſo. If they had conceived the Con- 
vention to be aſſembled was for the purpoſe which had been 


now tated, what would have been their anſwer to the letter 


which requeſted them to ſend Delegates? The Secretary 


of State would have anſwered it. They would have been 


uilty of miſpriſon of Treaſon if they had concealed it.— 

he Jury had been requeſted to find the Conſtitution of 
the mind from the tenor of the Lectures. Out of the 
fulncſs of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh.— They were de- 
ſired to believe, that the Lectures delivered by him conſiſted 
of abuſe of Government. Theſe Lectures had been de- 
livered to ſupport an aged parent by the produce of them; 
and Mr. Thelwall had exerted his reaſon, to furniſh the com- 
forts of life to another near relation, who had loit the uſe 
of than faculty.— In every caſe, the magnitude of the evi- 
dence ought to be proportioned to the cauſe. He had never 
ſaid that ſpics were to be totally diſregarded ; but when 


they contradicted all the other evidence, and aſſerted things 


grosſly improbable upon their ſace, they ought to be heard 


with many grains of caution. Theſe lectures were delivered 


before many thouſand people at different times; every one 
was admitted; and many of them had been publiſhed. Was 
it probable - was it poſſible - that he ſhould beat up for the 
gailows in ſo publie a manner? England muſt be far gone 
indced, if not one honeſt man would ſtep forward, and 
give teſtimony in behalf of his country. — Dangerous was 
the ſituation of the Conſtitution, if it was only ſupported 
by fuch rotten pillars—35pics and informers, 1 
What account did this mau give of the lectures? That 
Thelwall made a fluning ſpcech! Why that was not evidence 
to recover ol. in a common action; and what was the tem- 
per of mind the man carried with him, was 1t not for the 
expreſs purpaſe of catching every thing unfavourable ? This 
map, Wi.0 came forward in this public manner, had been 
convicted of perjury. To enable him to commit a felony 
he had commence] with perjury ; he had ſworn himſelf a 
batchelor, ivr the purpoſe of contracting another marriage 
when his former Wife we till living. Suppoſing this man had 
been no ſpy, and the Jury had given credit to hin; who 
would be fue if they were to be judged upon the words that 
might eſcape from 1: the moment of heat or incaution. 
Chat nan was tire whe had not at ſome time of his life 
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ſ>oken irreverently even of the God he adored; Who amongſt 
us had not at ſome time of ſpleen ſpoken diſreſpectfully of 
the Government under which he lived? Nay our ncareſt re- 
lations and beſt friends had perhaps, in a moment of anger, 


beed ſeverely ſpoken of. Mr. Juſtice Forſter told them how 
dangerous it was to judge a man for words, ſpoken perhaps 


in the heat of blood, and that it ought to be taken 
with many grains of allowance. What would they theu ſay 


to a man who came forward and inſulted their underſtand ag 
with a perjury proved upon him. Mr. Linam, another ſpy, 
alſo deſerved little credit , from the manner of giving his 
teſtimony; when he told them, that at a meeting of Deleyatcs 
it was propoſed to publiſh the names of the witneſſes againſt 
the Patriots, he added, but it was not carried. When aſked 
why he did not ſtate Mr. Thelwall was the perſon who op- 


poſed it, he ſaid, becauſe he did not think it material. He 


thought his name ought to be ſtruck out of all conſideration. 
He did not wiſh merely to gain a verdict of acquittal, but to 
reſtore this unfortunate gentl-man to his friends, his country, 
and his reputation. He ſhould produce a cloud of witneſies 
to his character and peaceable deportment. 

AM. Erflize commented upon the letter ſuppoſed to be 
written to America, and argued, that a man might be a 
Republican, gzoud France, without being inimical to the 
Conititution of this country. He concluded, by expreſ- 


ling the utmoſt happineſs in having the affiſtance of his 
learned friend, Mr. Gibbs, which would never be obliter- 


ated from his mind. He ſaid, the duty he had gone through 
had beer 10 laborious, that he never thought of doing the 
like again. tHe did not fee] any anxiety for having ſo 


done, except the anxiety which muſt ever attend an Engliſn 


Alvgeate, when the life of a fellow. citizen was at ſtake, 
The court adtournced at the utual hour to take refreſhes 
ment. e | | | | 
At four o' clock being again met, evidence en the part of 
the pritoacr was cabled in. 
Sr. Foun Hirne bote, examined by Mr. Er/iine—Spoke 
of what he beheved to he political character of the Con- 


ſtitutional Society :—its object was to belong to no party, 


but ſteadily purſue 1ts p1rpote— this purpoſe was at all times 
avowed, that of correcting abuſcs Party men ſrequently 
carne into it, but always went out again voluntarily, finding 


us views different leon, theirs, which more regarded perſons 


* 
* | 


. 
than meaſures.— Ile did not however ſay that the ſociety had 
never changed its objects of a ſ:condary deſcription. — They 
no longer looked as ti;ty once did, to any reforms in the 
ecclchaſtical Government of the country; they had given up 
the ſubject of iy hes, aud he believed Univerſal Suffrage in 

elections. | 7 
Remembered ſumethin gef a correſpondence between peo- 
ple calling themſelves the London Currdpording Society; 
it was not a matter that preſſed ſtrongly upon his mind. 
Never ſaw any thing in the locicty vhich ; :ve the leaſt co- 
lour of a diſpoiitivn hoſtile to the eſtabl ſhm+cts of this 


country. - Would venture to advance it as his opinion. that 


he mult have knov'n of treaſonable detigns hi.d there been 
any ſuch entertained, becauſe he ever conceived himſelf a 
man much ſulſpected of treaion; that is to iav, ſuch an e as 
treaſou-bly diſpoſed pcople would have truſted. None knew 
of his Monarchial principles! Parliamentary Reform was the 
avowed object of them all; only diffcred as to the extent of 


their views upon the ſubject — Had no notion that any 
mcaut to excced the duke of Richmond's plan — As viſſerent 


diviſions of the ſociety met at different ſeaſons, their objects 
appeared to vary. > „„ 
There were undoubtedly among the maſs ſome of weaker 
intellects than others, but in general the arms of reaſon were 
thoſe only reforted to- He did not believe that any of the 
writings circulatcd by the general approbation of either of 
the ſocieties were intended to excite icþbellion, or any thing 
like it. „ „ 
Only remembered the appointment of the Scotch dele- 
gates as a matter of hearſay, except in a ſingle iuſtance, 
when it was propoſed by a member in conveifation, not then 
Uctermined on. His objection to ſuch a convention was, 
that he did not think it ſufſicicutly reſpectable to command 
the attention of Parliament, or be ſhouid have no objection 
to ſending delegates, as he never locked npon it as aiming 
the character of a legiſlative bod — Knew little however of 
its proceedings. 5 
Did somcthing in tlie pecuniary way for Sinclair, a dele— 
gate, a man lo was never proſecuted. Agree to thanks 
being given to Paine for the lirſt part of his Rights of Man, 
not becauſe lie thought there was muck good in the book, 
(he did not think one-third of it worth reading) but becauſe 
it pointed out ſome abuſes bitterly.— If called upon to ſpeak 
his own political diſpoſition freely, Mr. Tooke aid he was 
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ever inclined to act, as far as the law went with him, in pro” 
voking thoſe who wiſhed to a beyond the law. — He never 
thought Mr. Paine's book went to ſubvert the Governmmen? | 
cf this country —Did not think ſuch was Paine's object' 
Mr. !ooke ever differed with him widely, but did not 
quarrel in conſequence; and onze Mr. L. remembered, that 
to pacify him he was obliged to promiſe not to differ with 
him for three months. 

It here became neceſſary for the Attorney General to ob- 
ſcrve, that the evidence was becoming ſomewhat Irregular, 


Mr. Tovuke proceeded. — He believed he moved the addreſs 


to the National Convention of France---the addreſs itſelf 


was the work of Barlow. in doing ſo witneſs had not chang- 
ed his original principles any more than the ſociety with 


whom he acted had changed theirs.---At that very point of 
time himſelf was even more kindly diſpoted towarc3 the 


Conſtitution of England than he had been on a former be- 
caſpon.---The uni ed motive both of himſelf and the ſoctety, 
in rejoicing at the progrefs of French freedom, was not hat 
of giving a final to che people of England to foliuw a 
French example. The private reaſons of the witneſs or:yg.n- 
atedin a knowledge by experience and an abhorrance ot the 
old ſyſtem of France. Could not however take upon him to 
ſpeak of the motives of every individual. Mr. Tooke here 
was proceeding to tell a ſtory of his own particular experience 
in France in the character of a private man, though injured 
yet inſulted by a perſon of rank, without the means of redreſs 
when it was again ſuggeſted to the Court that he was wan- 
dering from the purpoſe of the moment. 
He repeated what he had ſaid, that he did not believe 


there was any ill intentions entertained by the ſocicties— 


could not in conſcience have held any correſpondence with 


them if there had. 


Mr. Thelwall he had known ever fince the year 1790 
he then recommended himſeif to kim by his voluntary activity 
in his cauſe at the Weſtminſter Election. Mr. Thelwall had 


for two years dined at the table of Mr. Tooke, at lcait once 

a fortmight—in all that time never heard him «xpreſs himſelf 
amiſs on the ſubject of the Government of this country— 
never in the courſe of his four years knowledge of him heard 
of any ſort of criminality attached to his character. 


Mi. Bonney examinzsd. Witneſs became a Member of 
the Conſtitutional Society in the Spring of 1791. The 
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evidence of this gentleman was briefly an echo of the fore- 
going, fo as it related to the views of the different ſocictles. 
Jo likewiſe, ſpeaking of the character ot Mr. Thelwall, 
Mr. Bonney never heard him expreſs hitafelf koſile to the 
CGorermnent of this country. 

Captain Harwood, of the 16h Regiment of Dravoont, 
poke almoit preciſely to the ſame elle. 

Crofs-examied by Mr, Bow. Suh papers he ha! ſeen 
chculated were of a moderate character, excepting in a few 
i. tances. Conſidered the propoſed Convention only as 
an organ through which the pcople were to pciition Par- 
I: arent, | | 

The letter written to Norwich was here prodaced, in 
which it ſaid that no hopes were to vbtained from Parliament. 
Witneſs was quecſtioncd if he had agreed to the ſending of 
that letter? He ccnnowledged that he lad, and ſigned it. 
He afterwards, in anſwer to Mr. Erikine, ſaid, that the 
hopes ot the Societies were, that Ly frequent petitioning 


Parliament would at length be obliged to accced to the 


propoſed meaſure. . : = 

A. diſpute here aroſe on the admiſſibility of the evidence 
of Taylor, who had ſpoken the preceding evening fo largely 
from his notes, on account of his appearing, in the opi- 
nion of the Counſel for the priſoner, in the light of a per- 


jured man, as it was contended every man mult be who had 


married two wives by licence; ſince to procure a ſecond 


licence, he muſt have made an affidavit that he was a ſingle 
man. 


On this head the Court determined, that from whatever 


motive the man might have acted in the commiſſion of the 

crime of bigamy, his credit had been reſtored by a legal 

proceſs, 5 3 
With a view to diſqualify him, however, the Counſel for 


the priſoner brought forward two witueſſes to prove that 


he had perjured himſelf on the pending trial, inaſmuch as 


he had ſworn he never borne auy other name than that of 
Taylor. 


J. Topham, porter at Grey's Inn garden gate, knew J. 


Taylor, took care of a horſe and chaiſe for him, heard him 


however ſometimes called Roberts. 

On his croſs-examination the witneſs admitted that he 
was at the ſame time called Taylor. 

D. Philips ſwore, that till lately he never knew Taylor 
by any other name than that of Roberts he had logded with. 
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him—fonnd him at Icirin in News gote, in conſequence of 


ſome information he had accic entily met with -was there 
told by him to ſay, if it was inquired, that his name was 
1 * 10 r. | 
A. Cline, dee * . He had know n Mr. Thel- 
wall feren vears—cnicfly ſpoke to his character as a core 
ein moral wan. Politic ally he was a fironp avocate for 
a Nom in Parliament —hie had always the hnbit of ex- 
prefing hin ff warmly in argument, but the witneſs thought 
he had vo b5 id intentions. 
Hardin hn, Hoxton- Square, had allo knywn the 
priſoner ſeven Varg, an bout two of tueſe intimately. His 
— were generally built upon the principles ot natural 
icht of man and Te 000 laws traulgreſſion of the latter 


4 0 ever perccivable i1 the condutt "of Mr. Tachvrail. — 


Ag l the Go vernment he never ſpoke contemptuontis 
thour: ſumctins warmly agaiuſl Miniſters, other ile he 
never dil Wavered ny diſ, potition to violence. Witneſs ever 
looked upon him as a man of ſuperior genius frequently 
feared for him that his meaning, ſome way or other, might 
be perverted to his diſadrautage e conſidered him as very 
amiable in his character. — His family, he believed, conſt! ed 
of an ancient mother, a wife, a child, and a brothier log. er 
what deranged in his mind. | 

On lis erofs-cxamination this witneſs ackno: led ged hh 
ſclt a member of the London Corrc{ponding Socicty — was 


preſent at all the noticeable Meetings at the Globe, Chalk 


Farm, &c. &. — wrote a a paper, called Reform better than 
Revolt, ending with the words“ Tyr: ats! Tyrants! Ty» 
rauts! —had ſcen Hodſon (one of the accuſed perſons not 
in cuſtody) the day before —had himſelf acted in the cha- 
racter of a Secret Committee - man ſince the late apprehen- 
ſions, in concert with Burks did aſſiſt in a paper, called 
Reformers no Rioters; concluded, however, by ſaying, 
that he never thought of any harm entertained againſt Go- 
vernment, or he ſhould have thought it his duty to have 
given information before a Magiſtrate. 
Clark, ſurgeon, gave Mr. Thelwall a oa cha- 
rafter —Witneſs attended no political ſocieties. Knew Mr, 
Thelwall at the Medical Society, ways conceived him to 
be a N man. 

G. Wilſon, ſurgeon, had known the priſoner from a child. 
Spoke of his do meſſic character in the higheſt ſtate of pe- 
negeric. 
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Mueflicne I by the priſaner. Had known him in ſituations 
of extrenic diſtreſs, I houring in his Jitterary occupations to 


maintain a mother, a wife, &c. out of 5cl. a year. Never 


heard a wivifper to diſcredit him. 

Here cudcd the whole evidence brouglit forward on this 
cole. | | 

At the cloſe of which, Myr, G:bbs in a ſhort but very 
able ipecch, adureſſed the Gentlemen of the Jury in behalf 
of the proner. He obſerved, that he had no more con- 
ception that he was to ſycak on that caſe that day, than 
that te was to ſpeak to the caſe of any other priſoner that 
might be tried. He had had no time for preparation; he 
had not even time to look back at the cvideuce He had 
only ſome {int recollection of a cafe ſimilar to that which 
was formerly deſcribed by his Lordſhip in his charge to the 


Jury; a caſe, which from the immenſe maſs of evidence 


contained in it, was more likely to overpuwer the mind the 
ſecond time it was conſidered, than it was the firſt, His 
obſervatious ſouid be very few and general; and that he 
might not be included among the number of innovators, he 
ſhould not attempt ro ſtate the law on this caſe, but ſhould 
leave it to be {tated by the Court. He ſhould only obſerve, 
that the commiſſion under which the Court fat, had only a 
juriſciction to try perſons charged with that brauch of * 
Treaſon— the compaſſing and imagining the death of the 
Se | - es 

Mr. Gibls paid many compliments to the abilities and 
excrtions of Mr. Erſhiue, without whole : ſſiſtance and 


ſupport he mult have ſunk under the load that was caſt upon 


him. 10 | 
He obſerved ſtrongly on the evidence that had been ad- 


duced againſt Hardy ard Tooke ; that theſe two perſons. 


had been conſidered as the leaders cf two Sccictics by the 


Gentlemen on the part of the Crown, when it ſuited their 
' Purpoſes ; but two Jurics had foutd that their intentions 


had been perfectly innocent, and yet thoſe who had been 
conſidered as the underlings, were ſtill to be proſecuted on 
the ſame evidence. There was no doubt but that Hardy 


and I ooke had participated in many meaſures of the Lon- 
don Correſponding Society, and of the London Conſtitu— 


tional Society; and thoſe meaſures had been produced 
againſt the Gentleman at the bar, though he was not a 
member of thoſe ſocictics during a great part of the time 
when thoſe meaſurcs were adopted by thoſe Societies. Ile 
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compared Hardy and Took. tv tie Generals of two armies, 
and that after it was certa n that the Generals did not mean 


to march to a certain town, ſtill it was ſuppoſed that their 


ſoldiers did. It was ſuppoſed by thoſe who proſecuted for 
the C-own, tit aſter the two ringleaders of thoſe Societies 
had bee: acontitred, that fill the underlings and thoſe who 
were guil-d by them in all their conduct, entertzined dif- 


ferent view- from their Icaders, and that they were more 


uilty tliun them. | 
The learned Counſel then adverted to ſpies that had been 


produced on theſe proſecutions. — He aſked the Gentlemen 
P | 


or the Jury what reliance they could have on the teſtimony 


of ſuch a man as Jobn Taylor, who had lately been con» 


victed of felony. He was married a ſecond time by licence; 
and therefore he muſt have made an affidavit that he was an 
unmarried man, thouh the fact was that he was married. 
On croſs-examinatioa, Taylor declared that he had never 
pune by an other name than trat of Paylor, and the learn“ d 
counſel ſaid that he believed him, and thougbt he muſt have 
been miunſttucted when he was told that he had gone by a 
different name. He had produced two w.tnefies, who had 
expreſsly proved that he had gone by the name of Roberts. 
Mr. Philips, one of thoſe witneſies, did not know all the 
time lie lodged in his houſe, which was about three quarters 
of a year, that he had ever gone by any other name than 
that of Roberts. It was certain he was the man, for Phi- 
lips had viſited him in Newgatc; and as Paylor had come 
' mitted perjury, ſo he wiſlicd to commit ſubornition of per- 
jury, by perſuading tliat witncſs to iwear that he went Ly 
the name of Taylor when he lodged in his houſe, though 
he never knew h1n go by that name Curing the whole time. 
He was certain that when the gentlemen of the Jury had 
fully conſidered this cate, they would fee the evidence againſt 
the gentleman at the bar was infinitely weaker than it was 
againſt ſome of thoſe who had been acquitted by a Jury of 
their country. ; ” 


' FOURTH DAY. 
Thurſday, December 4th. 


The court met this day at nine o'clock. | © - 
Serjeant Adair roſe, and ſaid, that it was now his duty to 
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Obſerve on the whole of the e dene laid before the court 
and the gent! ron of tie Jury. This was the molt * mpor- 
tant prit of bis CY as it wes Rec) ory that | te iould 
make the caſe 28 L 1 11 A pafſi. e to the underftamlia. 2 Or the 
Jury, as. t. Was (qu ally 1 .O tant to the ends of 3:1! 1; li juſ- 
tice as to the unfortunate 564 Hlemes a at the per, to !hew 
whether he was or was not g ity of the heavy cri! vo Charge 
ed in the indictment. Iais tarp feind, Mr.! ine, had 
admitted tat tlie proſecution 01 the part of the crown, had 
been heitherto cont dguctec. with . - $3: honour by thole 
with whou the learned f. jrant wis getippt. 

He trauked him for the compliment, and in ſpeaking 
now to cidence, he wovl end. vour no to ſubmit any 
thing that ſhould cntitle him or auy n. an to change that opi- 
nion of theſe proſecutions. II is learned friend. Nr. I. rſtzine, 
in his opening ſpecch. had thou, ht fit, with his accuitomed 
zeal, and wich. a conſiderable ſhare of ad, rity, which the 
circumilances in his mind of the « cale did not require, declare» 
ed that le could not contain his indicnation, to ſce an aceu- 
ſation brouglit forward againt! a fru ndJeſs man, of which 
Mr. Hardy aud Mr. Tooke were acquitted, who wort brin- 
cip2] actors in the proceedings. But the lcarucd tc jcant 
faid, he would appcal to him and to the court, to om he 


was known, if there were any thing in the temy,cr of his 


mind, or in his conduct, that juſtißed any man in 1a) ans that 
he would wantonly oppreſs the unfortunate gentleman at the 
bar. He would appcal to the court and thc Jury, if any 
thing occurred in the conducting of titis caf. that warranted 


any ſuch imputation. 


Much of the evidence againſt the perſcors acquitted was 
proved in the preſcut cafe, and he wound i! nity NN 's 
what had been advanced by the connf it © 14 Hife, that 
much of the evidence, which in his Pn BUT „eln Ee 1aid 
he would bring forward, had wot hewitt tn Ee warned 
the Jury not to be led away by {och 0. 4, OT it was 
neceſſary for them to become acc ind wits ts views of | 


the priſoner at the 2 to have auch of the « vidence 


3 forward on former trials preduged, as it jormed a 
link of the general conſpiracy. Eu he chd not call for a 


verdict againſt the priſoni, cacupt on 2 full and fair view of 


the caſe the Jury found thet it perſonall 5 attached to the pri- 
ſoner. 


He would not in the preſent caſe follow the example of 


his learned kriend, as he would promiſe rag 4 that he did 
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not mean to perform. He would not content himſelf with 
general obſervations, but would go through the whole of the 
dence: Inſtead of conduct himſ.;" ſo, the {el 
EVIQEnNTE. mated OF conducting him lO, the COUnte 
for the priſoner obſerved on very few of the circumſtances 
which decurred in the evidence produced. He would not 
follow him in this, neither would he obſerve on the whole 
of ti matter of his very energetic and eloquent ſpeech, but 


ſhawl endeavour to take notice of the molt material points 


on witch hte touched. He would reduce the whole of the 
o#{ivitions and evidence under their preſent heads, aud 
woull apply them according as they occurred, or appeared 
applcabic to the cafe before the court. 

Spenbing as tothe general obſervation, his learned friend 
ſaid, that the Jury ſhould not judge of the Jaw, but the 
matter of fact. Lo this opinion he c! ea fully ſubſcribed, 


for the Jury were not bound to take any thing authoritive- 


ly as to the law but what came before tle court. Mr. Er- 
ſkine had tated one point to which he would agree, that if 
any thing would endear the Conſtitution more than anothor 
to the people, it would be the fair adminiſtration of public 
Juitice. This was true, and this it is that makes Britons 
venerate that Conſtitution and thoſe laws, whereby the hair 
of a man's head dare not be touched without a ſpeciſic charge 


ſtated a gainſt him, being proved to the fatisfaction of a Jury 
of his country. He truſted, thercfore, that the truth of 


this propoſition would have due weiglit, and give the lie to 
every wicked inſinuation, that the laws were vot fairly and 
juitly adminiſtcred. It would have due weight with thoſe 
acquitted, and others who have been deluded by the inſinu- 
ation, that Britons were no longer free. The people, he 
hoped, would benctit by the mcrey manifeſted in the crimi- 
nal law, and he hoped that it would make a due impreſſion 
on the put-lic mind. Whether it had this effect or not on 
one of the perſons acquitted, and who appeared before the- 
court, the Jury would diſcover, If the Jury did not clearly 
and diſtin ly perceive that the acts charge againſt the pri- 
ſoner were not clearly proved, he did not call on the Jury to 
convict him. He did not call for conviction on general a- 
ſertion, nor on general evidence; he required it not, except 
the acts followed up by the priſouer brought againſt him the 
preciſe charge. „ : Ws 

The learned Counſel for the priſoner ſaid, that you muſt 
charge the death of the King in the Indictment; this wag 
true; that this is the ſpecics of Treaſon laid in the Indict- 


BS 


ment was alſo unqueſtionably true. The acts which eon- 
ſtitute Treaſon are as various as the wicked machinations of 


thoſe concerncd are diflerent. As to the Convention, that 


was proꝛounced no crime; but this reſted with the Gentle» 
men ef the Jury; and it was not wow his bufincſ. to enguire 
how far it vas or was not a crime, ayreeableto the evidence 
| 200 to the Court and the Jury. The Indictment goes 
farther than the bare mention of a Convention; it lates in 
a ſubſequent overt act, that it was intended for the pur- 
pole of acting againſt the will of Parliament, aud thereby 
to depose the King, and alter the form and rules of Govern- 
ment. : | | 


The learned Counſel ſaid, that they would not ſtand on the 


law but on the fact; and here the learned Scrjeant ſaid, 
that he would aſſert with confidence, that the priſoner, with 


others, did meet and conſult for the purpoſes of Higley 


Treaſon. The Indictment charged that they had procufed 
arms for the ſpecific purpoſe of depoſing the King by force; 
and it was expreſsly ſtated in William and Edward, that if 


every other overt. act charged had failed, this alone was ſuffi- 
cient to conſtitute High Treaſon. If therefore arins had 


been provided for the purpoſe of depyfing the King, and 
ſubveiting the form and rule of Government, it ſignified 


not whether the object was to be attained by a Convention 


or otherwiſe, „„ | 

In the ſpeech made by Mr. Gibbs, in ſpeaking of the 
act of Ed. III. he wiſhed to drop the fecond treaſun men- 
tioned. And what was the inference which he wiſhed ta 


draw, that this Government could laſt for 200 years, in 


which it was not treaſon to depoſe the king. The tr-aſons 


mentioned in that act are incorporated in one, and the law is, 


that to compaſs to depoſe the King is treaſon. His learned 
friend who ſpoke frll in behalf of the priſoner, had attri- 
buted to the learned Serjeant, that he introduced a great 
deal of matter in his opening ſpeech which he did not bear 
out by evidence; but he appealcd to the Jury if he did not, 
paragraph, by paragraph, and paper by paper, produce evi- 
dence agreeable to every aſſertion he had made in his open- 
ing ſpeech on behalf of the crown. He had, he ſaid, 


brought forward the evidence fully to his ſatisfaction, and 


he was retoived not to depart from it in his reply. 


His tearned friend had ſtated, that he was embarraſſed to 


diſcover how the priſoner could be put to his trial on charges 


0 which four other gentlemen, equally implicated, had beeu 
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n- acquitted. He had approved of the honourzble conduct of 
of the Attorney General, and every perſon iu the Court mult 
at join in apprebation. Tae learned Serjcaui ſaid, he bowed 
le- with reverence to the verdict of his country, and it would 
Te ill become hin, after they been acquitted, to attribute to 
ce them guilt, but he was firmly perſuaded that there was not 
CS a man in the kingdom who was not convinced that a con» 
in ſpiracy did really cxiit to depoſctlie King, and ſubvert the go- 
1. vernment. But it was his duty to ſtate why ſome had been 
7 detained and others diſcharged. The Attorney General, on 
n- an aggregate view of thoſe materials whi.... he had to pro- 


duce againſt the geutlemen acquitted, found that they ſo 
ie nearly curreſpo;.de-! with the evideace brought forward 
J, againſt Mr. Tooke and Mi. Hardy that he did not wiſh to 
h take up tte tine of the Court, or give it more erouble, in de- 
lr ferenc. to ci verdict already obtained on their cial. It was 
d incumbent on him 160 ſhew on what grounds this calc mood 
3 diſſerent trum the other trials. He would follow 1a this par- 
f ticular che learned Counſel, who ſpoke more of former trials 
- that chat which at preſent occupied che attention of the 
1 Cor: and the Jury. The grounds of the preſent caſe were 
1 | _ eſſe tially diff. rent. The evidence brought againſt the pri- 
I 


ſo:cr was diſtinct from what was broupt:t forward on former 
tr!i:ls. It proved the exiſtence and perpet ation of the 
crime charged, which was brought home, he inſiſted, by diſ- 
; tinct evidence. | ” 
X It had been obſerved that he ſpoke four hours and a half. 
5 He had to apologize to the Court and the Jury for the 
patience they had manifeſted. But it was not an unreaſona- 
ble propoſition to advance, that the great body of evidence 
produced, and the importance of the cauſe, did not ſuffer it 
to be placed in a narrow compaſs.— The Court and the Jury 
werd Jud es if he departed from the cauſe, or was irrevelant 
or impertinent in his remarks. Had he ſtopped ſhort and ſa- 
tisfi-d himſelf with bringing forward alone the evidence 
y which had been produced on former trials, the Jury muſt then 
hove acquitted tie priſcner, hecauſe he reſted {utished with 
itating facts which did not convict others, or implicate them 
in matters with which they were charged. © © 
2 great portion of the evidence applied to ſhew the gene- 
ral view and intention of the priſoner, and theſe with whom 
he aflociated, It was material to iuveſtigate the characters 
of this paiticular body of men, among whom hie became an 
active Neuder, whether they are innoccut in their inteutious, 


1 

or, as the indictment ſtates them, to be guilty. Each of 
theſe caſes, he inſiſted, ſtood as diſtinct and ſeparate as any 
two indictments that ever were tried in a Court of Juſtice, 
It was neceſſary to diſcover whetl:cr he, the priſoner adopted 
the criminal views of thoſęe with whom he had ated ; thus 
far the learned Serjcant ſaid, he had produced evidence, and 
it would be irregular to have wone a jot further, 

His learned friend was not ſo ſerupulous he had had re- 
curred to a great deal of evidence that had occurred on for- 
mer trials. But though ſix of the Jury ſerved on the trial of 
M.. Hardy, yet not a ſyllable of evidence on that trial could 
now he taken in cognizance on the preſent, They were now 
a diſtinct Jury ona diſtinct cauſe, and ſhould decide accord- 
ingly, Ee 

it had been :nfinuated by both his learned friends, that if 
Hardy was innocent, Mr. Thelwail was ſo too; but it muſt 
be recollected, that the defence ſ-t up for the former by 
theſe learned gentlemen was, that Hardy was a plain igno- 
rant tradeſu an, and knew no more about what he ſigned 
than the pen in his hand. But while the counſel for the 
crown was condemned for bringins forward witneſſes 
againſt the priſoners, who were implicated in his proceed- 
ings, he was ſurpriſed not to have ſcen an half hundred of the 


London Correſponding Society appear to prove the inaccence 
} C 4 P 


of Mr. Thelwall. But his counſel acted prudent and cau- 
tious in not doing ſo, and brought forward Citizen Parkin- 


ſon alone, as ſo called by the priſoner, on whoſe evidence the 


learned Serjcant made many obſervations, 


He next adverted to the letter of Norwich the members 
of that Socicty were plain men z they knew not the object 


of the London Correſponding Society, and aſked them if it 


were its intention to pluck up Monarchy by the root, and 


place Drmocracy in its lead. This was the conſtruction 
put on their proceedings by their own friends, that they 
« meant to pluck up Ariflocracy by the roots.” It was not 
therefore the double conſtruction on their proceedings by 
the crown lawyers, for the letter was convincing evidence, 
that their object was to depoſe the King, and ſubvert the 
rule and order of Government. | | 
The learned Serjeant after having particularly dwelt on 
the letter of Mr. Phelwall to his friend in America, ſaid he 
could not condlude without roticing whit fell the laſt even» 
ing from his learned friend (fr. Gibbs) „ that the Jury 
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E 
priſoner, when they would have the acclamations of their 
countrymen.” 7 5 : 

Mr. Gibbs interrupted Serjeant Adair by ſaying, that the 
words imputed to him he had never uſed, and that they 
were a diſgrace to any man; the words he uſed were that 
the Jury by their Verdict would receive the thanks of tkeir 
country ;—he never mentioned the word AcQuiT. 

The learned Serjeant was ſatisfied with the explanation, 


which he was happy he provoked, as it had given Mr. Gibbs 


an opportunity of convincing him there was an error in 

what he conceived. Et paged ny | 

He added, that what had juſt occurred had reminded 

him of a matter on the ſubject of Juries, which had ap- 

peared in the evidence, not to be paſſed over=this was the 

affair of the medals that had been ſtruck, in order to pre- 

ſent to twelve Jurymen, who, in a cafe of proſecution for 
a ſeditious libel—a meaſure thus taken by the very party 

who are involved in the preſent caſe, as if purpoſely to 
poiſon the pure channel of Britiſh Juſtice at the fountain 


head 


But Juries in this country are not compoſed of materials 
fo as to be influenced—As convinced am I, ſaid the learned 


ſpeaker, as I am of my own exiſtance at this moment, that 


the Gentlemen I am now addreſſing have that value for the 
cauſe of truth, that they will look through every thing that 
hus been ſaid on this tric! with a view to influence their minds 
though 111d fairly in the way of argument, up to the evidence 
which has been given, and on that alone will they decide 
with Juſtice, and as I ſet ont with ſaying, that if doubt for a 
moment exiſts, ct them incline it to Mercy! | 
The Lord Ciisf Zujlice tizen proceeded to charge the Jury; 

in doing this he went through the whole of the evidence 
winch had been adduced, and firſt that on the part of the 
proſecution, in the courſe of which laborious taſk he com- 
mented with his uſual candovr and ability on every material 
paſſage, pointing out with precition where he conceived the 
charges weakly ſupported, and where more frongly ; he was 
carciul to diſtinguih between what attached generally to the 


ſocicties with wich Mr. Thelwall had aged, and that 


which was ſuppoſcd to preſs more cloſely to himſelf, In doing 
this he neceſſarily re-trod much of the ground he went over 


in the former trials. Such new evidence as occurred, which 
applied more immediately to Mr, Thelwall's caſe, he ſimply 
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as follows: 
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e ee nearly in the words in which we have ſtated 


It, reſerving his particular obſervations till he d raws towards 


a cloſe, 
The Court adjourncd at nine o'clock. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Friday, December 51th. 


When the Court met, the Lord 7 reſent proceeded in 
his charge. He recapitulated the teſtimony of Meſſrs. 


Rydd, Horne Tooke, Donucy, Harwood, Cline, Parkinſon, aud 


Wilſon. ; 

He obſerved, that the evidence of John Taylor was ren- 
dered unſatisfactory by teſtimony of two perſons, 1opham 
and Philþs, who had directly contradicted his affcrtions 
upon oath, that he had never gone by any other name than 
that of Taylor. This moſt undoubtedly, he ſaid, muſt 
materially affect the evidence of Taylor: to what extent it 


jhould affect it, w s for the Jury to judge, as the contra- 


diction did not affect his competency, though it certainly 
militated againſt his credit. On all diſputable points it 


ought to have a very cxtenſive effect on his evidene; but were 


confirmed by $ther wit neſſes, there ſeemed to be no reaſon 
for not giving credit to him It was eutirely for the Jury 


to determine how far this had been the caſe, and what de- 


gree of credit they could give to the evidence of ſuch a 


man. After the evidence had been recapitulated, the Chief 


Juſtice procceded to make ſome remarks on the whole of it, 

This, Gentlemen, is the whole of the evidence on the 
part of the prisoner, which has been given in a manner well 
calculated to make an impreſſion on you, and it certainly 
deſerves to have great weight with you. The evidence 
being brought to a concluſion, you will ſoon have to dif- 


charge that part of the duty allotted to you in this moment- 
ous caſc. 


J ſhall not trouble you at great length: the 
law, or the cate, ſeems to me to be ſufficiently clear: it is 
decided, by all authorities, that a perſon who undertakes 


to ove'turn the Government {of the country, and to de- 
poſe the King, certainly mult have in view the deſtruction 


of the King: this has therefore been conſidered as a mani- 
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ſtantiated, will prove the indictment. 


therefore to draw 
expreſſions to the prejudice of the priſoner. 


1 
faſt overt act of compaſſing and imagining the death of the 
Kin 0 4 , 

Ti real queſtion is a queſtion of fact. My opinion is, 
that the ſubſtantial overt acts charged in the indictment are 
the firſt and the ſe:ond, which ſay. that they conſpired to 
call a Convention for the purpoſe of overturning the Go- 
vernment, and publiſhed certain writings to ſtimulate the 
minds of the people to a diſaffection to the Government. 
If the firſt be proved, it is ſufficient ; for though there are 
nine counts in the indictment, yet any one of them, ſub- 
The late events ſeem 
to have laid out of the queſtion the two next overt acts. As 


to the remaining five, ſappoling them to be well laid as to 


form, in point of evidence the matter of them ſeems to mc 
to be eircumſtances belonging to the conſpiracy, rather than 
independent overt acts of the treaſon charged. 

Tnat the priſoner has participated in the general deſign 
of railing a Convention is clcar. For what purpoſe that 


Convention was to be called, is the queſtion you are to de- 


termine; and this is a pure matter of fact, and muſt be 
proved by thoſe who conduct the proſecution ; it lies wholly 
on them to make it out; they ſay, they can do ſo. You. 
will, therefore, turn your attention to the circumſtances of 
the evidence: they principally ariſe out of the written tranſ- 


actions of the London Societies, and the different en 


Societies with whom they were aſſociated. Theſe tranſ- 
actions have been laid before vou at conſiderable length; 
vou have heard them uniformly read to you ſeveral times, 
and commented on more than twice: a he more obſerva- 
tions muit be made to them. By way of preliminary, I 


| ſhall ſay to you, as I have ſaid on a former occaſion, that 


in looking into theſe tranſactions, and diſcovering a variety 
of violent and indecent expreſſions, you ought not to 
proceed in your judgment on any nice criticiſm, nor adopt 
any concluſions which are to be derived from ſubtle and 
re fi ned obſervations on particular expreſſions. 

Men expreſs themſelves with more or leſs accuracy ac- 
cording to their various attainments in the knowledge of 
the nicetics of language, and the difference in their temper 
at the time of N their writings. Vou ought not 
rom critical examinations of particular 

Ja animadverting upon the Addreſs to the Convention, 
his Lordſhip aſked, why had Joel Barlow been employed to 


(64 ) 
draw it up he whoſe Republican principles they could not 
have been ignorant of? When the Societies ſpoke of the 


Convention that they intended to allemble, they hinted that 
it would eaſe the people of all their gricvances under which 
they laboured. Under this head they had included the 
Ariſtocrate, the Bench of Biſhops. Nov, whether a Cons 
vention ailembled for the ze of obtaining a Parliam en- 
tary Reform, or any Convention, except ſuen a one as the 
National Aſicmbly of France, could give redreſs of this 
Kind, it was for the Jury to conſider. At the latter end of 
Ocruver, 1793, the priſoner had become a Delegate of the 
Corrcponding Society; but before this time he had been 
«ture ja the Southwark Society, the Addreſs of which 
Went a great way to quility the proſecution, in ſaying tis 
Sogigty adopted Mr. Paine's principles of active Citizenſlip 
ad Rejproivutative Government. Theſe terms and ideas 
Lore too plain an illuſion to Paine's works. The Societics 
hac cluaticd their opinions in the writer's words. His 
Lorithip noticed the proceedings of the Britiſh Convention. 
Jt appearcd to him that they were preparing themſelves to 
uſurp ail the powers of Government, Their conduct was 


aurpo! 


an alarming exhibition of the practical reſult of thoſe prin -- 


ciples which the Societies inculcated. Parliamentary Re- 
form was only a colour to their real intentions, as the pro- 
ſecutioas had, not without reaſon, maintained. Every thing 


but Parliamentary Reform was dilcuſed by them, This, he 
tought, was the ſtrongeſt part of the caſe of the proſecu- 


tion. Organized as the Britiſh Convention had been, it 
was a ſubject of very ſerious alarm to the Government. At 


this period men would ſay, “ Why do theſe Socicties en- 


courage ail manner of attacks againſt the Monarchy ? Why 
do they irrctate, by all poſſible mcans, the public mind 


againſt the Legiſlature? Why make uſe of that cumbrous 
machine, the Britiſh Convention, ſwelling daily into great 


magnitude, unleſs they meant to overturn the Conltitution ? 


When the project of a Convention wes talked of in Eng- 


land, the Societies began to ailume a bolder tone of lan- 


rune. Great pains were again taken to irretate the public, 
guts P — P 


and the priſoner was very active about this period in the 
Societies. At the ſame time the project of arming the So- 


Cicties was alto agitated, and pikes and other arms had been 


provided in ſmall quantities. Societies had been inſtituted 
tor the purpoſe of Icarning the uſe of arms, and this in 


the greateſt privacy. The lectures and extraordinary cons 
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' verſations of Mr, Thelwall were held at this time, if the 


witncilcs were to be believed. 

When all theſe circumſtances were taken together, what 
could the public imagine? The would aſk, did theſe geutle- 
men conduct themfclves like perſons wiſhing for a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, or a Revolution? He had looked with . 
conceru during theſe trials, for a ſatisfactory anſwer to this 
queſtion, and he was very ſorrry no ſuch anſwer had been 
given. From the want of it aroſe the chief imputation upon 


the Societies. 


If their intentions had been good, they might without 


much difficulty have ſhewn them An anſwer had certainly 


been given, and with ſome degree of indignation. In this 
there was a good deal of uſctul management; for when one 


had a weak defence to make, nothing was better than to ap- 


pear bold upon it. This anſwer was, that the proceedings 
of the Socicties might have been impudent, and even cri- 
minal, but they did not manifeſt a deſign to overturn the 
Conſtitution The beſt way of putting the caſe for the pri- 


ſoner was, that unleſs their conduct manifeſted the preciſe 


purpoſe of overturning the Government, they could not be 
guilty of High Treaſon. : 

Uis lordſhip remarked with aſtoniſhment the infatuation 
and enthuſiaſm of fome perſons who had been examined on 
the pait of the priſoner. Young Edwards ſaid very coolly, 
that he armed himſelf left the Heſſians might enter the in- 
terior of the country without the conſent of Parliament. — 
Mr. Kyd, a Barriſter, a man to whom perſons were to look up 
to for advice in caſcs where their property, and even their 
lives, were at ſtake, ſwore that he thought the proceedings 
at the Globe Tavern were perfectly peaceable. Mr, Park- 
inſon was of the ſame opinion. Good God, how could the 
minds of any men have been ſo far perverted. Eaton, and 
the foreman of his Jury, had been proved to have been to- 
gether on the day ordained as a public faſt, ridiculing the 

_ ordinances of the public authority. Theſe men, however 
enthuſiaſtic, might be entitled to credit as to tie facts which 
they related. They all confeſſed taat they had one common 
object, Parliamentary Reform, fon ided on Univerſal Suf— 
frage and Annual Elections. Men of the firſt talents and 
judgment in the conutry had diſa proved of ſuch a Reform 
they knew it would deſtroy the country by bringing it down 
to Republican principles. It was extraorctuary, that, amidſt 
all this maſs of written evidence, no one declaration of loyal- 


( 66.) 


ty to the perſon of the King, or attachment to the Conſti- Fr 

tution, had appeared among the papers of the Societies. _ Th 

They had not, it was true, renonnced their original object, pf, 
Parliamentary Reform: if they had done this, they would Whe 

have bcen quickly deſerted and abandoned by the greater addr 

part of their friends, as his Lordſhip was of opinion that T 

the multitude who compoſed them had no bad intentions Gon, 

againſt the Conſtitution, whatever the leaders might. man 

have had. Tooke had ſaid in cvidence, that he 1 

thought the one third of Paine's book was bad, and that and 

he had marked the paſſages. Why then had Mr. Tooke ſtan 
Publiſhed the whole? Why had he not given to the public his 

an antidote againit the poiſon ? He ſtated, that he had, per- foal 

ſonally, good reaſon to rejoice in the dowutall of the old 1 
overnment ef France, This was not a reaſon to juſtify _ by 

pubiic conduct, ſuch as the Addreſs to the National Con- bor 
vention. The circumſtance of Jocl Barlow writing this Ad- feoeff 

dreſs, loaded it with much ſuſpicion. The evidence in fa- Gar 

vour of the priſoner's character was very material. Conſi- of 

dering that he was a good private man, a man of letters and wi 
education, and, above all, a Britiſh ſubject, his Lordſhip he 

| could not help bluſhing for him. — His character was one of to 
; thoſe extraordinary things which puzzle the mind, the more. in 
| they were examined. The ſtrength of the priſoner's caſe, * 


| was the acquitt ls of Hardy, Tooke, &c. He was ſtated 
* to have conſpired with them, and they had been proved in- tl 
1 nocent. He might, however, have conſpired with others 


not named in the indictment. If, that upon the whole of 5 
| the evidence, the Jury thought the priſoner had conſpirel t 
K to overturn the Government, they would find him guilty; | 8 
0 but if they were of opinion that no ſuch conſpiracy had x, 
| rited ; or that the priſoner was not concerned in it, ſuppoſing 


it to have exilted, or that the matter was in either caſ; 
doubtful, they would acquit him. es 
As ſoon as the Jury withdrew. which was at twelve o'clock 
the Lord preſident obſerved, that the Court had been inſult- 
ed on 'the former trials, by the improper behavionr of the 
audience when the verdi& had been given. He was ſorry to 
ay, he had obſerved a Barriſter clapping and ſhouting on. 
| that occaſion. He warned all preſent againſt ſuch conduct, 
| and aſſured them, that whoever expreſſed either ſatisfaction 
| or Qiſlatisfation on the verdict, ſhould, if found out, be ſent 
to Newgate, b | 555 
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At 50 minutes before two o'clock. the Jury brought in 


them verut—NOT GUILTY. 


This verdict, notwitiſtanding the caution of ths Lord 
Preſident, was received with clapping, ſhouts, and huzzas. 
When the tumult of applauſe had ſubſided, Mr. Thelwall 


addreſſed the Court. 


The emotions, he ſaid, which he felt on the preſent occa- 


ſion, could be more ealily imagined than expreſſed. 


ed and iſolated, perſecuted with all the weight of 


[fa 


man like himſclf, deſtitute of wealth and friends, uuconnect- 


Wer. 


and calumaiated by all poſſible means—if a man ſo circum. 


ſtanced was declared innocent, as he had been, by a Jury of 


his country, mult he not feel that juſtice was inherent in the 


ſoil of Britain. 


For a twelvemonth paſt he had been harraſſed and goaded 
by perſons whoſe intereſt it was to drive him beyond the 
bounds of propriety. Irritable as he was by nature, he con- 
feſſed that he had been driven into intemperence in expreſ- 
ſions that had no other object than to give vent to the warmth 
of the moment. With reſpect to treaſon and conſpiracy, 
with which he had been charged, he ſolemnly protelted that 
he had not been guilty, even in imagination. He appealed 
to polterity ; and might it, he ſaid, pronounce his memory 


infamous, if this declaration was not true. 


As to force and 


violence, he had never thought of them ; he left it to the Ly- 
nams, the Taylors, and other informers, who had urged 


them forward to appeal to violence. 


This, ſaid he, taking 


up a pen, was my only weapon; I had an inſtinctive abhor- 
rence of all violent proceedings.—He ſaid, he hoped to ſee 
the day when thoſe inflruments of deſtruction, guns, pikes, 


Kc. would be aboliſhed, and no longer make the wife a diſ- 


conſolate widow, and the unprotected child an orphan—he 
boped that peace would be triumphant throughout the 


world. 


The letter to America he did not juſtify. There were in 
it violent thoughts, expreſſed in bombaſtic terms, At a 
future time he would, in a legal and temperate manner, ex- 


plain further his conduct to the public. 


The Lord Preſident reminded him of Mr. Holcroft, wWiio 
had not beea permitted to addreſs the Court at all. Your 


character, ſaid his Lordſhip, is now clear; be on your guard 


You have appealed to poſterity, and I hope 


in future, 


that after this your conduct will be ſuch as to make poſterity 


judge of you agreebly to your wiſhes. 
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Mr. Thilevall was land y οauded at the end of every 
ſentence of his fesch | 

After Mr. Fy1lkine hat come away from the Court, the 

people, who had been waiting tor lum in great crowds, took 

the horſes, as nival, from bis carriage, and drew him home 

to his: kouſc. Mr. F:ſkiic then appeared in one of the 


frovt winduws, and fſpcke to tlic populace, recommending 


them to pay due reſpect 10 the laws, and go quietly home; 

which requeſt was immediately complied with by the po- 
lace, after they had expreſſed their approbation of Mr. 
arikine by loud huzzas. 
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